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T H E 
BALANCE OF AS TRE A; 
o R,. 

Upright Adminiſtration of Juſtice: 


In a LETTER from an OLD Jop, to his Sox 
who was newly raiſed to the Bench. 


8 ECT. I. 


1. don't know, my Son, whether to congratu- 
late or condole with you on the informa- 

tion you give me, of his Majeſty having bonour- 
ed you with a Judge's robe. I contemplate you 
as placed in a ſtate of flavery, which, although it 
is an honourable one, muſt always remain and 
continue a ſlavery. Already you are neither mine 
nor your own, but belong to the public at large. 
The obligations of this charge ſhould not only 
emancipate you from your facher, but detach you 
B | from 


Bye By 
from yourſelf alſo. There is an end of your conſi- 
dering your convenience, your health, or your 
eaſe; and you have only now to attend to the 
duties and diſcharge of your conſcience z you 
ſhould look upon your own good as a foreign 
concern, and regard that of the public as your 
own. You are already diveſted of neighbours, 
friends, or kindred ; you have no country, and 
muſt have no regard for the tyes of fleſh and 
blood. Do you think I mean to ſay, you ſhould 


' ceaſe to be a man? No, certainly; but I would 


have it underſtood, that the affections of the man 
ſhould live in ſuch a ſtate of ſeparation from the 
duties of the Judge, that there ſhould not be the 
ſlighteſt commerce or correſpondence between 
them. 


II. I repeat again, that J am at a loſs whether 


to condole with, or congratulate you on the event. 


I view your ſoul as expoſed to the continual ha- 
zard of being loſt ; and I was on the point of ſay- 
ing, the office of a Judge affords proximate occa- 
ſions for ſinning through the courſe of a man's life. 
You may fay this is a hard propoſition ; and I ac- 
knowledge it is; but what other inference can 
be drawn from that terrible ſentence of St, John 
Chryſoſtom, which is in the following words: I. 
appears to me impoſuble that any of thoſe who govern 


ſhould be ſaved. And what other thing could the 


religious 
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religious Pontiff, Pius the Vth, mean, when he 
ſaid, that while he was a private Religious, he had 
great hopes of being ſaved, though when they 
made him a Cardinal he began to fear, but when 
they made him a Pope he almoſt deſpaired of ſal - 
vation? If this is not a virtual afſeveration, that 
the occupation of a ruler furniſhes a continual 
and proximate occaſion for ſinning, I don't under- 
ſtand the expreſſion. But it is true, that although 
this ſhould be the caſe, the crime would be obvi- 
ated, becauſe the neceſſity of the public makes 
the exerciſe of ſuch a function inevitable; but 
then the crime would only be obviated in ſuch 
ſubjects, who feel in themſelves, diſpoſitions to per- 
form the duties of ſuch an office with rectitude 

and propriety ; as for the others, I won't excul- 
pate them. I don't underſtand that text of the 
Eccleſiaſtes as an advice or caution, but as a pre- 
cept and injunction, which ſays, Don't ſolicit to 
be made a judge, unleſs you find yourſelf poſſeſſ - 
ed with that virtue and fortitude, which is neceſ+ 
ſary to extirpate evil deeds, 


III. He who doubts whether he is endued with 

a ſufficient ſhare of knowledge, or a neceſſary 
portion of health and conſtitution, to undertake fo 
weighty a charge ; he who does not find himſelf 
poſſeſſed of a robuſt heart, which is invincible to, 
and proof againſt, the promiſes and threats of the 
B 2 great 
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great and powerful; he who feels himſelf ena- 
moured with the beauty of gold ; he who knows 
his ſenſibility liable to be wrought upon by the 
' intreaties of domeſtics, friends, or relations, can- 
not, in my opinion, enter upon the office of a 
magiſtrate with a good conſcience. I don't, al- 
though it is indiſpenſably neceſſary, comprehend 


in this catalogue of requiſites the virtue of pru- 


_ dence, becauſe every one fancies he poſſeſſes it; 
but, if a man miſtakes in this particular, I judge 
his error to be incurable. 


IV. He who is cloathed with a robe, ought to 
keep his ſoul well fortified at all points, becauſe 
in a variety of occurrences, there is no paſſion that 
may not be inimical to juſtice ; and the ſuitors are 
very ſolicitous in examining where the defence is 
weak; eyen lawful affections are ſometimes hoſtile 
'to her. What is more right or proper than a 
man's tenderneſs for his wife? But how often 
has a man's affection for his wife, been the cauſe 
of warping the wand of juſtice. 


V. I don't mean to inculcate, that a judge ſhould 
be fierce, unfeeling, and harſh; but that he 
ſhould be firm, ſpirited, and a man of integrity, 
It is rare, but not impoſſible, for a man to poſſeſs 


a a foul of wax for the duties of private life, and a 


mind of brafs for the adminiſtration of public 
ones; 
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ones; although the hearr may be ſuſceptible of 
its tenderneſſes, the ſacred caſtle of Juſtice ſheuld 
be inacceſſible to ſuch feelings. It is ſaid, that 
ſriendſhips may be permitted to approach even to 
the altar; but they ſhould not be ſo much as ſuf- 
fered to enter the doors of the temple of Aſtrea. 


VI. I contemplate you, my Son, as having 
ſome adyantageous diſpoſitions for exerciſing this 
office ; you are diſintereſted, an important qua- 
lity in a judge ; but that does not quiet my fears 
for how can I be certain you will continue ſo in 
future? Diſintereſtedneſs, like beauty, is an en- 
dowment and ornament of youth, and rarely ac- 
companies life in old age. I have read but of 
two women who preſerved their beauty till ſe- 
venty ; the one was Diana of Poitiers, Dutcheſs of 
Valentine, who lived in the reign of Henry the 
IId. King of France; the other was Aſpaſia of Mi- 
letus, concubine of Cyrus King of Perſia. I don't 
know whether you can reckon many more men, 
who, left torally to their natural diſpoſitions, 
without the intervention or aſſiſtance of other 
helps, preſerved their contempt for gold till they 
arrived at that age. The ſoul fades with the body, 
and the narrowneſs and contractions of avarice are 
its wrinkles. 
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VII. The danger of people in exalted ſtations 
in the law, falling into this vice, is greater, be- 
cauſe they are expoſed to more frequent tempta- 
tions. Elizabeth of England uſed to ſay, that the 
office of a Judge at his firſt elevation, ſeemed to fit 
on him like new cloaths, which appear tight and 
ſtrait at the beginning, but after a little time they 
ſtretch and become eaſy and familiar. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Judges in all other kingdoms. 
Many, who at firſt ſcruple to accept an apple, in 
the courſe of a few years, are capable of ſwallow- 
ing the whole orchard of the Heſperides ; and 
you know the apples of that orchard were golden 
ones. The ſame thing happens to them that hap- 
pens to rivulets, which rarely fall into, and are 
ſwallowed by the ſea, with the ſcanty ſtock they 
contained in their firſt paſſages. 


VIII. Let no caution, my Son, appear too great, 
to guard you againſt the treacherous attacks of 
avarice ; this ſerpent, whoſe bulk in time in- 
creaſes without limits, is at firſt no bigger than a 
hair; I mean to ſay, they commonly begin with 
preſents of ſuch trifling value, that the refuſing to 
accept them would be blamed by the world as af- 
fected nicety. But what follows? Why, that 
when they are once admitted, by the exertion of 
their power in the firſt entrances of the door of 
the _ they proceed to widen it by little and 
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little, ſo that every day it becomes capable of re- 
ceiving more and more. God defend us from a 
magiſtrate's ſetting about to enrich himſelf ! be- 
cauſe in ſuch a caſe, he may be compared to the 
element of water, whoſe ſtock bears proportion to 
the contributions it receives; while it is a brook, 
it only receives fountains; afterwards becoming 
a river, it receives brooks ; and when it arrives at 
being a ſea, it receives rivers. 


IX. It is not ſufficient that you keep your own 
hands clean; but it is alſo neceſſary that you exa- 
mine thoſe of your domeſtics. The integrity of 
a magiſtrate. requires, that he ſhould adopt the 
practice of an active and vigilant matron, who not 
only takes care of the cleanlineſs of her own per- 
ſon, but looks alſo to the cleanlineſs of the reſt of 
her houſhold. This is not only an obligation you 
owe to your conſcience, but is hkewiſe a matter 
that concerns your reputation, becauſe it is gene- 
rally underſtood, that the inferior part of the fa- 
mily is a ſubteraneous conduit-pipe, through 
which, ſupplies are conveyed to the hand of the 
maſter ; but in truth it happens in point of regale 
or refreſhment, as it happened to the fountain of 
Arethuſa, which although it was received by a ca- 
vern in Greece, the place it fertilized was the land 
of Sicily. We read in Daniel, that the miniſters of 
the temple ate the dainties which were preſented 
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to the idol; in the houſe of a magiſtrate, the idol 
eats the dainties which are preſented to his miniſters. - 


X. The peace I am under, that you 
may one day be betrayed into this corruption, 
move me at preſent to give you an excellent cau- 
tion as a preſervative, | againſt the temptation of 
gifts, which is, that you ſhould conſider any one, 
who attempts to gain your favour in this way, as 
a perſon who offers a direct affront to your ho- 
nour; for it is clear, that by ſuch an action, he 
gives it to be underſtood, that you hold in your 
hands the ſcales of venal juſtice. There are two 
ſorts of people in the world, who fall into the dan- 
gerous error, of miſtaking injuries for courteſies; 
women who receive preſents from gallants, and 
miniſters of juſtice who permit the reception of 
them from ſuitors ; for with reſpect to the givers, 
every preſent is meant as a ſubornation, other- 
wiſe why is not their liberality manifeſted to other 
people, as well as to thoſe from whom they en- 
tertain expectations? It can only be, becauſe 
they conſider what they give as an offering made 
to their intereſt; and that, to which they affect 
giving the appearance of a courteſy, is at bottom 
nothing better than a bribe. He who makes preſents 
to a lady, or a miniſter of juſtice, attempts their 
corruption by the act, and in his imagination ſup- 
poſes he has effected it. You ought therefore, 
| my 
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my Son, to conſider every one who attempts to 
gain your favour by ſuch means, as an enemy to 
your conſcience, and as a perſon dangerous to, 
and one who would injure your honour ; and you 
ſhould look upon him as a man, more deſerving of 
your — and indignation, than your courteſy. 


Xl. be given the name of preſervative to 
the foregoing reflection, becauſe it is rather cal- 
culated to prevent the infection from getting foot- 
ing in thoſe, who are ſound and in health, than to 
cure the diſeaſe, after it has once taken root. He 
who has contracted a habit of gorging himſelf 
with preſents, is callous to the reproach of having 
put his deciſions to ſale. 


XII. I am inclined to think, Spain is more free 
from this peſtilence than other kingdoms; at leaſt 
in miniſters of your claſs, this meanneſs has rarely 
been obſerved. It has even been remarked, that 
with us, the higher people have been raiſed on 
the ſeats of juſtice, they have ſeemed the further 
removed from the baſeneſs of avarice. 


XIII. Would to God, our tribunals were as deaf 
to recommendations, as they are untainted with 
bribes! it is on this fide, their credit is moſt tar- 
niſhed in the public opinion. There 1s ſcarce a 
ſentence given in a civil controverſy, which the 

malice 
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malice of grumblers, and the voice of neutral peo- 


ple, does not impute to have been the effect of 
ſome powerful recommendation. The preſump- 


tion of the influence, which the protection of men 


of weight has with the Judges, is ſo prevalent, 
that many who have been deſpoiled by an unfair 
deciſion, and who are perſuaded of the juſtneſs of 
their cauſe, are afraid to appeal, if they know 
their opponent has great connections. 


XIV. We ſhould hope, the world is greatly 
miſtaken in this matter. The miniſters of juſtice, 
as far as they are able, and they moſt commonly 
can do this, muſt diſcharge and comply with the 
duties of their function in judicial phraſes, and 
according to the words of the law; and although 
there may have been poſitive promiſes inade, when 
they come to the ſentence, they muſt conſult and 
conform to the books of juriſprudence, and not 
the letters of recommendation. God defend us, 
however, from the ſerious misfortune of the pro- 
tector of either party, having, or ever being able 
to have, influence in the ſeats of juſtice ! for then 
we may have reaſon to apprehend, that to the 
ſhame of the law, the motive of the conduct of the 
partial Judge may be betrayed by his countenance, 


and that the dread of ſuch motive being known, 


may be the torturer who preſſes out and expoſes 
the ſecret, or elſe, that the thing may be unravelled 


by 
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by conjectures, or proved by ſome tranſactions in 
the buſineſs ; and theſe are the fort of caſes, which, 
after manyyears ſtudy, make people underſtand the 
law in a ſenſe they never underſtood it before, and 
which, in the ſame inſtant, increaſes and leſſens their 
eſteem for the ſame authors, and vauſes the breath 
of favour to incline the balance, with which they 
weigh probabilities, to the ſide where there is the 
leaſt weight in the ſcale. I remember that great 
lawyer, Alexander of Alexandria, in his treatiſe 
called Dias Geniales, ſays of himſelf, that he 
abandoned the profeſſion of an advocate in diſguſt, 
from having obſerved in his own practice, that nei- 
ther the wiſdom or abilities of a counſellor, nor 
the goodneſs of a cauſe, were of any avail in 
courts, when the oppoſite parties were eſpouſed 


by people of power. 


XV. But excepting theſe inſtances, which have 
weight with thoſe only, who had rather riſe to the 
higheſt ſeats on the bench than aſcend to heaven, 
other modes of favour in courts are trifling and of 
little uſe or conſequence ; but to ſpeak the truth, 
we ourſelves give occaſion to their being thought 
uſeful and of any conſequence. If when a perſon 
of authority intercedes on behalf of a ſuitor, we 

ive him hopes and encouragement ; or if our 
anſwers to ſuch applications, are in terms which 
exceed what is neceſlary in a judicial reply; and if 
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afterwards, when that perſon obtains a ſentence in 
his favour, we ſeem deſirous, or behave ſo as to 
make it be thought, our ſuffrage was a compli- 
ment to the great man who intereſted himſelf in 
the ſuitor's behalf, in order that he ſhould think 
he was obliged to us; we are the authors of this 
error in mankind, and the cauſe of the injury, 
which, in conſequence of it, our credit ſuffers 
with the world. 


XVI. This notion of the utility of recommenda- 
tions, is an impediment to our buſineſs, as well as 
injurious to our reputation ; for it is the occaſion 
of our being interrupted with viſits, and puts us 
under the neceſſity of anſwering letters of inter- 
ceſſion, by which means we waſte a great part of 
that time, which we ought to employ, in ſtudy. If 
they knew they were taking all thiz pains to nv 
purpoſe, they would not embarras us with their 
applications, nor rob us of our time. 


XVII. How then are we to at? That is eaſily 
determined; ſpeak plain and undeceive all the 
world. Let them know, that the ſentence de- 
pends upon, and 1s ruled by the law, and not by 
ſolicitations and private friendſhips ; that we can 
ſerve no man at the expence of juſtice and our con- 
ſcience; and that that which they call being fa- 
vourable, the pretence with which they cover all 

| | their 
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their petitions, upon a practical examination of 
things, is a chimera; for a Judge can never ſhew 
favour, or at moſt the caſes in which he can do it 
are metaphyſical; even in doubtful and obſcure 
caſes, and in thoſe where the probabilities are 
equal, the laws preſcribe rules of equity, which 
we are ſtrictly and rigorouſly bound to follow. 
Ob! but ſome' caſes are left to the diſcretion of 
the Judge: it is true, but they are not for this 
reaſon to be determined by his abſolute will. 
Prudential maxims, and rules of equity, point out 
the road we ſhould purſue; and it is not lawful 
for us to follow any other courſe, either for the 
ſake of obliging great men or friends. When it 
is ſaid, this or that is left to the will and pleaſure 
of the Judge, it ſhould not be underſtood to mean 
his abſolute uncontrolable will, but to imply, that 
he is to be guided in his deciſion by the dictates 
of reaſon, and the principles of law. This defi- 
nition, is conformable to the ſenſe of the Latin verb 
arbitror, which ſignifies an a& of the underſtand- 
ing, and not of the will, 


XVIII. I am well aware, that objections may be 
made to this frank mode of acting: the firſt is, 
that we may be called blunt and il]-bred ; but, 
beſides that the reflection would be unjuſt, ir 
would laſt no longer, than till it was generally 
known, we had reſolved to adopt this method of 

acting, 
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acting, and till it was become common and fami- 
liar among us. While there ſhall be but one or 
two judicial miniſters who act in this open inge- 
nuous manner, their candid behaviour may paſs 
among the ignorant for want of breeding and cour- 
teſy ; but if all the reſt were to do the ſame, even 
the ignorant would become ſenſible, that what they 
had called want of breeding, was integrity; and 
they would alſo be convinced, that this is benefi- 
cial to them, and a great ſaving both of money 
and trouble, which are both waſted in running af- 
ter, and ſeeking for friends and patrons, whoſe 
aſſiſtance and protection is uſeleſs to them. 


XIX. The ſecond objection is, that judicial 
miniſters would loſe a great part of the reſpect 
and homage which is now paid them, it being cer- 
tain, that civilities of this ſort, are not ſo much the 
reſult of the reverence due to the character of a 
Judge, as the effect of the imagined dependance 
on his favour. It is eſtabliſned upon the credit of 
good authors, that Epicurus did not, as it is vul- 
garly thought, deny the exiſtence of the deities, 
but only their influence or power to do good or 
harm; but this was ſufficient, to cauſe the tenet to 
be held as atheiſtical in practice; for he who de- 
nies the power of the Gods, denies them adora- 
tion alſo. Men don't ſow obſequies, but with 
the expectation of reaping a harveſt of benefits, 

and 
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and dependance is the only ſtimulus or firſt mover 
to worſhip ; therefore, when men come to conſider 
the tribunal as the mere organ of the law, where 
every thing depends upon the intention of the le- 
giſlature, and nothing upon the inclination of the 
Judge, the applications to the miniſters of juſtice, 
would be very few and very flight, 


XX. This objection would have great weight 
with thoſe Judges, who deſire to be regarded and 
addreſſed as deities: but do you, my Son, con- 
template yourſelf as placed on the bench, and not 
on the altar ; and remember, that you are not an 
idol deſtined to receive worſhip and offerings, but 
an oracle ordained to articulate truths. This is 
the manner in which you ſhould explain your- 
ſelf, and undeceive the world; aſſure the great 
of your reſpect, and your friends of your ef- 
teem; but intimate both to one and the other, 
that neither eſteem nor reſpect can gain admit- 
rance into the cabinet of juſtice, becauſe the fear 
of God, who is the door-keeper of the conſcience, 
requires that they ſhould remain in the anti- 
chamber, | 


XXI. But there may ſtill reſt with Judges a 
diſcretionary power of ſhewing courteſies, if not in 
points that concern the ſubſtantial parts of the 
cauſe, in the mode of adminiſtering juſtice; I 


mean, 
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mean, if not in the eſſence of the ſentence, in the 
brevity of diſpatch. This is an error, which I 


have obſerved ſome of our Judges to have fallen 


into; and I call it an error, becauſe with regard 
to myſelf, I have no doubt of its being one. Ir is 
an obligation upon us, to give the quickeſt diſpatch 
poſſible to cauſes, and we do not ſhew favour to 
him, whoſe buſineſs is done with all poſhble ſpeed, 
but to him we do not diſpatch with the ſame ex- 
pedition, we do injuſtice. The preference given 


to people in priority of diſpatch, is partiality; 


and the miniſter who is the author of it, ought to 
make good the damages occaſioned by the delay 


to him who was next in turn; in this matter, at- 


tention ſhould be had to the nature of the cauſe, 


to the time the ſuit was commenced, and to the 


injury that wovld attend procraſtination in the 


deciſion of it. 


XII. With regard to this laſt circumſtance, 


when there are not other reaſons to forbid it, the 


poor ſhould be diſpatched in preference to the 
rich; and thoſe who come from diſtant provinces, 
before thoſe who live in the neighbourhood. St. 
Geronimo, in his comment on a paſſage of the 
Proverbs, ſays, that formerly courts of juſtice 


were placed at the gates of cities; which the Saint 


imagines to have been done, with a view of pre- 
venting the attention of ſtrangers who come upon 
law 
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law buſineſs, and eſpecially that of the ruſtics, 
from being taken up and confounded by the mul- 
titude of ſtrange objects which preſent themſelves 
to their ſight, and by the buſtle and hurry of the 
city; from hence it may be infered, that the diſ- 
patch was very quick, and that it was not neceſ- 
fary for them to take a lodging in town ; but 
things are greatly altered now-a-days, and 
ſtrangers who come from a great diſtance to pro- 
ſecute their cauſes, are detained ſo long, that 
they in a manner become neighbours and inhabi- 
tants of the city, Nothing is fo pernicious as the 
amazing delays of judicial proceedings ; as for- 
merly, they ſaw the tribunals at the gates of great 
towns, at preſent, we ſee intire towns built round 
the gates of the tribunals, becauſe the ſlowneſs 
of diſpatch increaſes the bulk of the cauſes in the 
office, and the number of ſuitors in and about 
the office- porch. 


XXIII. I reflect with horror on the miſchiefs 
which theſe delays occafion ; for in conſequence 
of the expence they create, it frequently happens 
that both the ſuitors are ruined, the vanquiſhed is 
ſtripped and laid proſtrate, and the conqueror has 
ſpent his all. There are litigations, which laſt 
as long as the four elements in man, that is to ſay, 
for the whole courſe of his life; and the reſult of 
them is the ſame, the ruin of the whole. O ter- 
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minations of law! you appear like the boundaries 
of the world in the opinion of Deſcartes, that is, 
indefinite. 


XXIV. Even when there is nothing to wait for, 
and there is no occaſion of delay, the cauſe is 
ſometimes ſuſpended for months together. My 
ſon, you are not ignorant of the rule of law laid 
down by Sextus Pomponius, which ſays, in the 
diſcharge of all our obligations, where there is no 
particular day preſcribed or aſſigned for diſpatch- 
ing a buſineſs, we ſhould make uſe of the preſent 
day. The practice of all tribunals ſhould be con- 
formable to this rule, and when things are pre- 
pared for trial, the deciſion ſhould not be delayed 
a day, and the Judges ſhould direct, that the pre- 
parations are made with all the expedition poſ- 
fible. 


XXV. From what has been premiſed, it is evi- 
dent, that a Judge can never properly receive 
from a ſuitor any compliment or acknowled 
ment, on account of having diſpatched his fm 1 
becauſe he cannot be ſuppoſed capable of doing 
him any favour, and conſequently is not entitled 


to any recompence. The miniſters of juſtice ought 


to refemble the heavenly bodies, who beſtow 
great benefits on the earth, although they re- 
ceive nothing from i it; for it is their duty, and 

4 / incumbent. 
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incumbent on them, to confer thoſe benefits. 
They receive their reward and ſupport from the 
great Sovereign of all, who has aſſigned them their 
ſtations and their duties, and the aſſiſtance of 
their light and their influence is a debt they owe 
to the inferior world; but the inferior world is 
not charged with obligations to them. 


XXVI. Even the viſit to return thanks, which 
after the ſuitor has got his cauſe, is made by him 
to the Judges, I look upon as ſuperfluous. For 
what does he thank them? for having given him 
what belonged to him and was his own, They 
are entitled to no thanks for that; and if they 

have given him what was the property of another 
man, they deſerve puniſhment. 


X XVII. What has been ſaid on the ſubje& of 
brevity and diſpatch, is equally pertinent to cri- 
minal as well as civil cauſes The perſon accuſed 
has a right to be cleared if he is innocent, and 
his puniſhment is a debt due ro the public if he 
is guilty ; and it is generally expedient, for one 
or other of theſe parties to be preſſing for diſ- 
patch. It is very clear, that proceeding with 
caution in criminal caſes is neceſſary, leſt you fall 
into the ſerious miſchief, of puniſhing as guilty 
people thoſe who are innocent. But ſtanding 
ſill and doing nothing, is not proceeding with 

C2 caution; 
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caution; neither is thinking no more of thoſe in 
the dungeon, than of thoſe in the grave. 


XXVIII. Beſides the reaſons for diſpatch, 
which are common to, and apply equally to both 
forts of cauſes; there is one of ſpecial note, and 
great weight, which points out why it is moſt ne- 
ceſſary in criminal ones; and that is, delay be- 
ing frequently the cauſe of malefactors eſcaping 
without puniſhment. This happens by two ways, 
the firſt is, that by delaying the proceſs, there 
is more time given to the culprits to contrive and 
execute their eſcape from priſon, which when 
theſe fierce ſavages have effected, they are com- 
monly ſeized with a rage, of recovering in a few 
days, the time they have been deprived of by their 
confinement, to commit outrages; and they fancy 
they have a right to revenge themſelves by new 
ſchemes of roguery, for the puniſhment they have 
undergone by having been chained and fettered. 
There is ſcarce an innocent perſon who they don't 
regard as their enemy, and thoſe only who are 
their brerhren in iniquity, are exempted from their 
fury and indignation, "\ 


XXIX. This is the common way of their re- 
venging themſelves in general, but their malice 
and reſentment towards particular people is the 
moſt pernicious to the public ; thoſe who are 

8 moſt 
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moſt threatened with their vengeance, being 
ſuch as have in any ſhape been inſtrumental in 
their confinement, or in having them brought to 
juſtice. 


XXX. The ſecond way, by which delays in 
criminal proſecutions afford occaſions for delin- 
quents to eſcape with impunity, is not ſo palpable, 
nor ſo obvious as the firſt, but in general is more 
ſucceſsful, and oftener takes effect. I will explain 
what I mean, When a notorious crime is newly 
committed, all minds are ſharpened againſt the 
offender, and filled with horror at the outrage. 
Even the moſt mild call out for puniſhment, and 
the injured perſon, invokes heaven and earth for 
it. The public in general ſeem filled with reſent- 
ment, and breathe nothing but ſeverity. All this 
indignation, in the courſe of a ſhort ſpace of 
time, begins to leflen, and by little and little, 
this fierce fire proceeds to vaniſh in ſmoak ; and 
the further we advance from the æra of the fact, 
the leſs impreſſion of the deed is left on the mind; 
and in our converſation on the ſubject, we begin 
to mix apophthegms of compaſſion with theorems 
of juſtice; and by ſo much the longer the cauſe 
is delayed, by ſo much the more our zeal abates ; 
we paſs from hot to lukewarm, and from luke 
warm to actual cold. The ſuſpenſion of half a 
year, changes the burning heats of July, to the 
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cool air and froſts of January. People breathe 
nothing but pity, and every thing ſeems in favour 
of the culprit, except his crime. The ſuppli- 
cants in his behalf are numerous, many from com- 
paſſion, and ſome from friendſhip or intereſt. 
When the tempers of people are brought to this 
diſpoſition, the culprit, who but a little before, 
in the univerſal opinion, was deemed deſerving 
of a halter, is releaſed from priſon, without un- 
dergoing a puniſhment that is equal to a pat with 
the open hand. 


XXXI. I have often wondered at the favour- 
able manner in which criminals are ſometimes 
treated, when thers does not appear any reaſon, 
or motive, for being favourable to them; but it 
ſhould be remembered, there is always a motive 
for bringing them to juſtice. God commands it, 
and the public ſafety requires it; and the com- 
munity has a right to demand, that delinquents 
ſhould be chaſtiſed; for the impunity of evil 


deeds multiplies the number of evil doers. In 


conſequence of ſaving one malefactor from the 
gallows who is deſerving of death, many inno- 
cent people may afterwards loſe their lives, or 
their fortunes. O mercy ill underſtood ! O im- 
pious compaſſion ! O tyrannic pity ! O cruel pity! 


XIIII. 


So 


XXX1I. I don't deny that criminals ſhould ſome- 
times be pardoned ; but then it ſhould only be in 
thoſe caſes, where the public is as much, or more, 
intereſted in their forgiveneſs, than it is in their 
puniſkment. The public good is the true north, 
to which the wand of juſtice ſnould always point. 
The ſervices the guilty perſon has done to the 
commonwealth, or thoſe which he may be ex- 
pected to do to it, on account of his ſingular ta- 
lents for doing them, are ſpecial and material 
conſiderations in ſuch a caſe. The law furniſhes 
precepts conducive to this end, in formal terms. 
Therefore, the death which Manlius Torquatus 
inflited on his brave ſon, when he returned vic- 
torious, for having fought without orders, was 
contrary to the rules of equity. What more 
could have been done to one, who had returned 
yanquiſhed, and who had no antecedent merit to 
plead which might entitle him to a pardon ? 


XXXIII. Princes have a larger diſcretionary 
power in theſe matters, than their miniſters of 
juſtice z not becauſe they can pardon according 
to their will and pleaſure; for they muſt be guid- 
ed by their obligations to God and the common- 
wealth; but becauſe the general or common in- 
tereſts, are more proper objects for their conſider- 
ation, than for that of particular Judges. With 
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regard to a ſovereign, not only the perſonal ſer- 
vices of the guilty individual, but thoſe alſo of 
his near relations, ſuch as his father, his wife, 
his brothers, and his ſons, may furniſh motives 
for conciliating a pardon, or for mitigating the 
puniihment ; and this has always been the prac- 
tice of the moſt illuſtrious princes, It is maſterly 
policy, to inform generous minds by ſuch in- 


' ſtances of clemency, that they cannot only ac- 


quire merit for themſelves, but for their relations 
alſo. Great benefit may be derived to the com- 
munity from this incentive ; and many other me- 
thods of deriving advantages to the public, by 


a judicious diſpenſation of lenity or pardon, may 


be hit upon by princes, although it is not eaſy 


for me to point out or enumerate them. 


XXXIV. In crimes committed through inatten- 
tion or weakneſs, there is a large ſcope allowed for 
the exerciſe of pity or forgiveneſs. The laws them- 
ſelves allot leſs puniſhments for ſuch offences, which 
puniſhments the prince, in ſome caſes, may to- 
tally and conſiſtently diſpenſe with. I will give 
an example. 'It having come to the knowledge 
of Pyrrhus king of the Epirots, that ſome young 
fellows in their cups had murmured againſt, and 
caſt ſharp reflections upon him; he cauſed them 
to be brought into his preſence, where he aſked 


them, if it was true that they had faid ſuch and 
1 ſuch 


LON. 
ſuch things ; to which one of them, who was a 
candid ſpirited lad, anſwered, Yes, fir, it is true, 
that after having drank plentifully, we did ſay 
what you have mentioned; and if we had drank 
more, we ſhould have talked more in the ſame 
ſtrain. Pyrrhus pardoned them, and in my opi- 
nion he ated wiſely. It was a great mitigation 
of ſuch a fault, that the offence was committed 
under a kind of perverted ſtate of the underſtand- 
ing; and as it 'was entirely perſonal againſt the 
King, his pardoning it had an air of generoſity, 
which tended ro augment the love and reſpect of 
his ſubjects, a conſideration of great importance 
in all kingdoms. By this mode of proceeding, 
the public gained a greatdeal more, than it was poſſi- 
ble it could loſe by ſuch a crime going unpuniſhed. 


XXXV. But waiving the particular circumſtance 
of their being in liquor, which leſſened the offence 
of thoſe young fellows ; the ſhewing indulgence 
and lenity by Princes, to thoſe who caſt perſonal 
reflections on them, will always have a good effect; 
becauſe by acting in this manner, they manifeſt 
their clemency, and cauſe the reflection itſelf to 
be diſcredited. The evil-ſpeaking of a few ſub- 
jets, can't take from ſovereigns any thing like the 
proportion of reſpect, which the opinion of their 
being clement and magnanimous, would gain them 
with all their other ſubjetts. The delinquent 

himſelf 
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himſelf would be put to ſhame by the pardon, 
becauſe, if he conſiders it as an act of generoſity 
and lenity, it proves to him that he murmured 
without reaſon; and if he thinks the gentleneſs 
proceeded from contempt, no other puniſhment 
could mortify him ſo much, or be better adapted; 
and this is the proper way of chaſtiſing inſolen- 
cies of the tongue, becauſe, by proceeding in any 
other manner, you would feed the vanity of mur- 
murers, and beget in them a preſumption that 
they were feared; you would alſo inflame their 
hatred, and ſtimulate their raſhneſs. It has been 
remarked, that princes, who have been very ſo- 
licitous in fiſhing out and puniſhing the murmurs 
of juntos of people, have increaſed thoſe evils in 
their own time, and have eternized them to poſ- 
terity. This is a Hydra, the number of whoſe 
heads is multiplied by vengeance and the knife, 
and who is ſuffocated by the fumes of contempt. 


XXXVI. The behaviour of our gracious and 
magnanimous King Philip V. may ſerve as a pat- 
tern, for the application of this mixture of ſeverity 
and clemency, which the virtue of juſtice requires 
of Princes. Inexorable with regard to thoſe 
grave crimes that were to the prejudice of a 
third perſon, he always ſhewed a generous indul- 
gence to thoſe which only reſpected himfelf. In 
the civil wars of ſome years back, when the agi- 
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tation of the winds was ſuch, as to cauſe even 
the rocks and mountains to ſhake; when the 
conſtancy of many wavered, and they ſought pre- 
tences for loyalty in deſertion itſelf; he winked 
at many offences of deeds, and pardoned all thoſe 
of words, which did not relate to, or were not con- 
nected with, the deeds themſelyves. This aug- 
mented the love of all thoſe hearts who were 
faithful to him, and in the end was productive of 
fidelity in the hearts of all men. 


XXXVII. But to return to the ſubject of ſeve- 
rity in puniſhing crimes, and the duties of a ma- 
giſtrate in that reſpect; I ſay, that ſeverity is not 
only neceſſary for the good of the public, but 
that it is alſo beneficial to the criminal himſelf, 
It is a received opinion, that thoſe who die by 
the hand of Juſtice, rarely go to a ſtate of con- 
demnation. All appearances perſuade ſuch a be- 
lief, and there are certain parts of written reve- 
lation, which ſeem to confirm the ſentiment. 
What benefit then do you confer on a malefaQor, 
who if he dies by the halter, takes his flight to a 
ſtate of bliſs; and who, if he afterwards loſes 
his life in ſome of thoſe adventures which are in- 
cident to his profeſſion, is launched into perdition? 


XXXVIII. With reſpe& to certain ſorts of 
crimes, in ſome inſtances where I have withed to 
| ſee 
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ſee Judges very ſolicitous to inflit puniſhment, I 
have obſerved them very indulgent. I ſpeak of 
thoſe faults in the practice of the law, which are 
committed by people of the profeſſion, and thoſe 
who know the true ſtate and ſecrets of cauſes, 
and who intervene as inſtruments in the proſecu- 
tion of them; ſuch as the advocate, the ſolicitor, 
or the attorney, to which we may add the wit- 
neſſes alſo. The tribunal is a whole of ſuch de- 
licate contexture, that there is no integral part 
of it whatever, which is not effential. It is a 
machine, in which, a failure, falſe conſtruction, 
or weakneſs of the moſt minute wheel, diſorders 
all its movements. Of what avail is it, that the 
Judges are upright, if the proceedings and infor- 
mations come adulterated to their hands and ears? 
The greater. their integrity, the more certain in 
the iſſue would be the pronunciation of a falſe 
and unjuſt ſentence ; bccauſe the judgment wauld 
be founded, on the vitiated proceedings and teſti- 
mony which had been laid before them. Among 
the Japaneſe, they puniſh with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity all falſe information which is given to 
Judges wich reſpect to cauſes they are trying, 
even when it is preferred by a party intereſted, 
This appears to me excellent policy. The way 
to make the road to Juſtice ſmooth and ſecure, is 
to diſincumber it of all impediments to the ad- 


vancement of truth; and to do this, there is no 
alternative 


1 99 4 
alternative but that of puniſhing lyes wich the 
utmolt ſeveritʒ. | | 


XXXIX. If it is objected, that this would be 
exceſs of rigour, becauſe the puniſhment might 
exceed the proportion of the crime; I anſwer, 
that Lawyers ſhould weigh crimes in a different 
manner from Theologidns. The Theologian exa- 
mines the intrinſic malice or evil of the act: the 
Lawyer atrends to the conſequences that may re- 
ſult to the public; and theſe may be important, 
although the fault at firſt fight may appear light 
and trifling. It is true, that the Theologian con- 
ſiders the conſequences alſo, when it appears 
that the delinquent foreſaw them, and in that 
caſe regards this circumſtance as a proportionable 
aggravation of the crime in foro conſcientiæ. The 
Lawyer cannot, nor does it belong to him, to 
enquire whether the culprit foreſaw them; for 
he is only to apply the remedy the law has pre- 
ſcribed to prevent the miſchief ; and thus, far 
the ſake of example to the world at large, the 
offender is puniſhed in the ſame manner as 'if he 
had actually foreſeen the miſchief, 


XL. Let us now conſider, that the falſhoods 
and deceits, with which tribunals are environed, 
make the inveſtigation of truth ſo difficult, that 
in ſome cauſes it is come at late, and in others 

never. 
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never. This is a moſt pernicious injury to the 
public, for the tediouſneſs and difficulty of the 
verification gives breathing- time for the ill inten- 
tioned to deviſe and concert all ſorts of wicked- 
neſs. What remedy then can you apply to this 
evil, but that of puniſhing rigorouſly every 
kind of judicial deceit ? The moſt pernicious loſs 
or diſadvantage to a commonwealth does not con- 
fiſt ſo much in there being a great number of 
members in it, who do not fear God, as it does 
in thoſe members who do not fear God, not 
fearing the magiſtrate. 


XLI. I am not ſurprized that there are ſo 
many falſe witneſſes, when I obſerve the lenity 
that is ſhewn to them. Among the eaſtern na- 
tions, according to, Strabo, they uſed to cut off 
their feet and their hands. And Heraclides ſays, 
that among the Lycians, they uſed to confiſcate 
all their effects, and fell them for ſlaves. Alex- 
ander of Alexandria relates, that the Pyſidians 
threw them headlong from a high precipice. In 
the Helvetic hiſtory, we read, that the magiſ- 
trates of Bern put to death two witneſſes by boil- 
ing them in oil, for having depoſed falſely, that 
one citizen owed another a large ſum of money. 


XLII, When I fontemplate how neceſſary 
rigour is in ſuch matters, none of theſe punith- 
| , ments 
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ments ſtrike me with horror. The moſt juſt and 
reaſonable puniſhment for this miſchief, and the 
beſt adapted for the purpoſe, is the Lex Tallionis, 
which was dictated by the Divine mouth, and 
which God ordained to be eſtabliſned among the 
people of Iſrael, and which is alſo recommended 
by various texts of the civil law. It was in uſe 
in Spain, according to the practice of the antient 
law, called the law of Toro. But ultimately, 
on account of its not being adaptable to all caſes, 
Philip the IId. leaving it in its full vigour with 
reſpect to capital cafes, where the falſe witneſs 


was to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, which, if his 


evidence had taken effect, was to have been in- 
flicted on the perſon accuſed; I fay, with this 
exception, he ordained for all other caſes of per- 
Jury, that the delinquent ſhould be expoſed to 
public ſhame and diſgrace, and condemned t6 
perpetual impriſonment in the gallies. But when 
will theſe laws be put in execution? I don't know 
whether, in the long courſe of my life, I have once 
ſeen the application of them. What moſt com- 
monly happens is, that juſt as they are on the 
point of determining on the ſentence, Pity vio- 
lently and abruptly enters, and makes her ap- 
pearance in the court; and upon contemplation 
of this moſt ſerene lady, the Judges, inſtead of 
public ſhame and perpetual confinement in the 
gallies, decree a fine or pecuniary puniſhment. 


XLIII. 
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XLIII. The words of God to Moſes, when he 

ſpoke to him of falſe witneſſes, as related in the 
ninth chapter of Deuteronomy, are very remark- 
able; he ſays, non miſereberis ejus, No, Moſes; 
have no tenderneſs, no compaſſion, ' nor any 
bowels or pity for ſuch. The decree ſeems rigid, 
and fo it does; but it is abſolutely neceſſary alſo. 
With a falſe 'witneſs, all ſhould be rigour, with- 
out the leaſt mixture of clemency : non miſereberis 
ejus, And ſoit is fit it ſhould be; for if it was 
otherwiſe, who would be ſafe in their property, 
their honour, or their lives? This is not in rea- 
lity abandoning or lofing ſight of compaſſion, 
but fixing your attention to it on the proper ob- 
jects; it is turning the eyes of pity from a. guilty 
individual, and placing them on an innocent mul- 
titude. 


XLIV. The ſame ſort of puniſhment, which 
is inflicted on a falſe witneſs, having regard to 
proportioning the quantum of it to the nature 
or degree of the offence, ſhould be applied 
to all thoſe, who deceive, or in any ſhape 
procure deceit to be practiſed on Judges, in the 
buſineſs of trying a cauſe. It is neceſſary, in 
order to. inſure juſtice, ro ſmooth the way by 
which truth is to advance to the tribunal, al- 
though it ſhould be done with fire and ſword. 


All 
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All that would be expended in rigour on this fide, 
would be ſaved with intereſt on the other. By 
ſo much the more the proof of offences is facili» 
tated, by ſo much the leſs will the number of 
them be; and the leſs frequent the ſad ſpectacle 
of executions is, ſo much the leſs wilt the inno- 
dent ſuffer. Diſparch in civil cauſes, is alſo a 
matrer of great importance, and ſhould be added 


XLV. On this account, I am of opinion, 
that no indulgence, or remiſſion whatever, ſhould 
be allowed at the inſtance of an advocate, upon 
a ſuggeſtion of falſe citations, or miſtakes in terms 
of law (leaving however ſuch caſes to diſcretion, 
which may be attributed to the equivocal means 
ing of words, or accidental omiſhons) ; but ab- 
ſtrated from this exception, ſuch attempts, if 
you conſider them, are contrary to the virtue 
and eſſence of juſtice; and ſhould not be per- 


mitted to ſucceed. 


XLVI. Neither ſhould the advocate eſcape 
without ſevere puniſhment, who eſpouſes cauſes 
which are evidently unjuſt ; and I think the moſt 
proper penalty which could be inflicted in ſuch 
caſes, would be a long ſuſpenſion from the exer- 
ciſe of his function; and a Solicitor ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner, who raiſes imperti- 
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nent difficulties, and makes frivolous objections, 
with a view of creating delay. But, O pernicious 
lenity ! already theſe ſerious offences, which are 
contrary to good faith and the true ſpirit of law, 
are judged to be ſufficiently puniſhed by a ver- 
bal reprehenſion. This is a weak bridle, to curb 
and reſtrain the impulſes of avarice, ambition, 
love, fear, and hatred, five enemies of juſtice, 
who alternately, according to the power or in- 
fluence of the parties to the cauſe, incite judicial 
miniſters to violate the chaſtity of their office. 


XLVII. We in all parts hear complaints againſt 
the proceedings of Juſtices, their clerks, and 
other attendants on them. I believe, if all the 
delinquents of this claſs were puniſhed according 
to their deſerts, we ſhould. ſee an infinite number 
of the wands and pens of Spain converted to 
oars. Theſe people are accuſed of, and ſuppoſed 
to make a trade of their profeſſion. If all be true 
that is ſaid of them, it ſeems as if the Devil, who 
after his own manner is always endeavouring to 
imitate the works of piety and benevolence, upon 
ſeeing the church had founded ſome convents of 
religious Mendicants, for the benefit and ſalva- 
tion of ſouls, had a mind to found in theſe gentry, 
a Mendicant irreligion, for the perdition of them. 
Their duty is to apprehend, or cauſe to be ap- 
prehended, thieves and robbers ; their practice 

is, 
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is, inſtead of taking the thief, to take ſomething 
of or from him; and there are few delinquents 
who are not ſuffered to go at large, and with im- 
punity, provided they have ſomething large to 
beſtow for being winked at. It is very difficult 
to detect colluſions of this ſort; but fin proportion 
to this difficulty, ſhould be the rigour of puniſh- 
ing them. If out of a great number who prac- 
tiſe theſe iniquities, you ſhould be only able to 
prove the guilt of one, it would be neceſſary to 
proceed with ſuch ſeverity againſt that one, as 
might terrify all the "reſt; that if they are not 
alarmed by the frequency of the puniſhment, 
they ſhould be made to dread the weight of it. 


XLVIII. Having before touched upon mulas 
or pecuniary puniſhments, I will here frankly 
make known to you a reflection, which many 
years ago occurred to me on this mode of puniſh- 
ing, and which occaſioned me to look upon it 
in no very favourable light. I fay, I have con- 
ſidered, that the burden of the mul& is not only 
loaded on the ſhoulders of the guilty, but many 
times fits equally, if not more heavy, on thoſe of 
the innocent. A father of a family, with a ſcanty 
income, commits a crime, and by way of chaſtiſ- 
ing him, he 1s fined a hundred ducats. The ſub. 
ſtraction of this ſum, is not felt by him only who 


was guilty of the offence, but by his wife and his 
D 2 children 
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children alſo; and they are thoſe who commonly 
ſuffer the moſt; for as every one loves himſelf 
better than his neareſt relations, and the delin- 
quent being maſter of the houſe, he keeps as 
Jarge a ſhare of the good things it contains for 
his own uſe as he thinks proper, and ſeldom cur- 
tails himſelf of the gratifications he enjoyed 
before, either with reſpect to food, raiment, or 
diverſions. The ſaving to make good the ſum 
taken from him, is pinched out of the reſt of his 
houſhold. His on expences are the ſame, and 
the inconvenience occaſioned by the deduction is 
chiefly borne by his wife and children. Don't be 
ſurprized then, that I look with an unfavour- 
able eye on a puniſhment, the greateſt portion 
of which falls more on the innocent than the 
guilty. I confeſs, however, that many times this 
is unavoidable, and the levying pecuniary penal- 
ties eſtabliſhed by law, for certain offences and 
neglects, is inevitable; beſides which, there is 
a neceſſity to diſtrain for money, to defray the 
expences of law charges. What can be done 
then in this caſe? Why, you can only determine, 
to reduce this mode of puniſhment, within as 
narrow a compals as poſſible. 


XLIX. The honour of the Judges alſo requires 
this ſhould be done, becauſe the vulgar, when 


they ſee mulQts laid on with a heavy hand, and 
don't 
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don't perceive the money ariſing from them appli- 
ed to purpoſes of public benefit, ſuch as the build- 
ing of bridges, the repairing of highways, the 
making of aqueducts, and in the aid of hoſpitals 
for the poor, &c. they cafily perſuade themſelves, 
that the Judges are intereſted in the impoſition of 
fines; and although Judges may ſometimes be 
indiſcreet and raſh, it is neceſſary to reſcue them 
from thoſe grofs imputations, when it can conye- 


niently be done. 


L. When delinquents have no families, and the 
conſequences of depriving them of their money are 
only felt by themſelves, no puniſhments appear to 
me more rational and proper than pecuniary ones, 
and eſpecially when the nature of the offence does 
not demand a more ſevere chaſtiſement. In the 
firſt place, it is not a ſanguinary puniſhment, and 
is more conſonant to the feelings of compaſſion, 
than one that is tinged with blood, both with 
reſpect to him who pronounces the ſentence, and 
him to whom it is applied. Secondly, deſpoiling 
an evil-diſpoſed man of his money, is difarming 
of vice, as it deprives him of tlie weapons with 
which he was enabled to do miſchief. Thirdly, 
if the money is expended for the good of the 
public, the community will derive a double ad- 
yantage from this mode of puniſhment, as ſome- 
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| what of temporal benefit will be added by it, to 4 
well- adapted and exemplary application of juſtice. 


LI. I now, my Son, have told you my ſenti- 
ments on all that has occurred to me as moſt eſ- 
ſential in judicial adminiſtration. If, upon ſeeing 
me ſo ſcrupulouſly tenacious on the ſide of juſtice, 
It ſhall appear to you that I mean to eraſe clemency 
aut of the catalogue of virtues, you are miſtaken. 
I know the excellence of this virtue, and even 
lament, that in our miniſtry there is but ſmall 
ſcope for exerciſing it. I venerate this divine 
quality, which, on account of its elevated and ſub- 
lime nature, I contemplate, as ſuperior to the 
ſphere of our juriſdiftion. I call it divine, by 
reaſon of its active power to remit penalties de- 
creed by the laws, which is an authority or pre- 
rogative almoſt peculiarly belonging, and proper 
o God alone. He, as ſupreme maſter, can par- 
don all ſorts of crimes: Kings, as next to him in 
ſovereignty, can pardon ſome ; but the hands of 
their inferior miniſters, are tied in all caſes ; for 
he who is ſubject to the laws, can never be veſted 
with a power to | arbitrate and diſpenſe forgive» 
neſſes. 


LI. It is true, that where the law is obſcure, 
we have authority to interpret and conſtrue it in 
a benign 9 but in this conſtruction, we 

ſhould 


fo 


mould not loſe ſight of the exigence of the public 
ſafety, nor the dictates of natural equity; and 
acting in this manner, is not clemency but juſtice. 
We may alſo in virtue of the principle which is 
called Epikeyan, that allows of a wiſe and mode- 
rate interpretation of the law, leſſen, or even in 
many caſes omit, the penalties which the law 
decrees. This alſo is not lenity but juſtice, be- 
cauſe upon ſuch occaſions, we are rather obliged 
to conform to the intention of the legiſlature, 
than the letter of the law; and ſuch caſes fre- 
quently occur in ſmall offences, becauſe, upon an 
examination of the nature of theſe rhings, it 
often appears to the eye of Prudence, that greater 
inconveniencies would attend the puniſhing, than 
the tolerating them. Following the letter of the 
penal law, without admitting any exceptions, 
even in thoſe caſes where the legiſlature could 
not intend, nor prudence ſuppoſe it was meant 
to bind, is what is called juſtice in extreme, or 
ſummum jus, which with great reaſon is termed 
extreme injuſtice ; therefore, acting contrary to 
the letter of the law in theſe inſtances, is like- 
wiſe not clemency, but juſtice. Ariſtotle, who 
yery well underſtood the nature of things apper- 
taining to Ethics, judges the Epikeyan, to be a 
principle, or part of juſtice, From all that has 
been faid, it may be inferred, that requeſting 
favour or compaſhon of a Judge, or ſuppoſing 
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him capable of ſhewing any in the diſcharge of 
his duty, is an abſurdity, and calling things by 
improper names; for if he acts according to the 
law, reaſonably and rightly underſtood, he does 
juſtice; if contrary to it, he does injuſtice. In 
what are called caſos omiſſos, and when the law 
is obſcure, there are general rules for interpreting 
it and ſupplying the defects, which interpretations 
have the force of laws; ſo that there is no middle 
path between juſtice and injuſtice, for a Judge ta 
walk in; becauſe there are no means, by which 
he can a& conformable to , and a to 

law. God keep ya. wen 
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SOVEREIGN 8s. 


I. JP HE moſt unjuſt adoration the world 
0 beſtows, is that which is given to, and 

received by conquering Princes, they being only 
deſerving of the public hatred ; while living, 
mankind pay them a forced obedience, and 
when dead a courteous applauſe ; ; the firſt is ne- 
ceſſity, the ſecond folly. 


II. What is a conqueror but a ſcourge, which 
the divine anger has ſent among ws for our chaſ- 
| tiſement ? 
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tiſement? What, but an animated peſtilence, 
both to his own kingdom, and thoſe of the 
Princes his neighbours alſo? A malignant ſtar, 
which rules and influences nought but murders, 


robberies, deſolations, and conflagrations; a comet, 


which equally threatens the deſtruction of cot- 
tages and of palaces; and, to ſum up the whole, 
a man who is the enemy of all other men, be- 
cauſe in the proſecution of his ambitious views, 
he would deprive all mankind of their liberty, and 
take from many their lives and fortunes ? 


III. In this, as in many other things, I admire 
the ſuperior judgment of the Chineſe. Iſaac 
Voſſius affirms, that in the annals of thoſe people, 
they do nct celebrate warlike, but pacific Princes; 
neither do they triumph in future ages, or acquire 
the applauſes of poſterity, who have by their 
arms added new dominions to the ſtate, but thoſe 
who have governed with juſtice' and moderation, 
the territories which deſcended to them by in- 
heritance, This is applauding with judgment, 


IV. I don't deny, that valour, military ſkill, 
and other endowments peculiar to conquerors, 
are eſtimable z but only mean to inculcate, that 
when they are accompanied with a tyrannic uſe, 
they cauſe thoſe who make ſuch an application 
of ene, to become objects of abhorrence and 

deteſtation. 
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deteſtation. There never was any man eminent 
for feats of wickedneſs, who was not endued 
with great qualities of body and mind; at leaſt, 
they are rarely deficient in thoſe of robuſtneſs, 
induſtry, and bravery : but who, on this account, 
would employ himſelf in celebrating, or becoming 
the panegyriſt of, malefactors? 


V. It is not compariſon, but identity, which 
I mean to propound and enforce; for truly thoſe 
great heroes, who are ſo celebrated by the trum- 
pets of fame, were in reality nothing better than 
malefactors in a high form. If I was to ſet about 
writing a catalogue of the moſt famous rogues 
who have figured on the theatre of the world, I 
ſhould place at the head of it, Alexander the Great 
and Julius Cæſar. 


VI. No one had a juſter ſenſe of his ſituation in 
this reſpect, nor made a more candid acknow- 
ledgment of his profeſſion and occupation, than 
Antigonus King of Aſia, When he was in the 
zenith of his conqueſts, a philoſopher dedicated 
a book to him which he had juſt finiſhed, the ſub- 
je&t-matter of which was, an encomium on the vir- 
tue of juſtice, As ſoon as Antigonus read the 
title of the book, he ſmiled, and ſaid, it is cer- 
N very a Props, to dedicate a treatiſe in come 

memoration 
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memoration of the virtue of juſtice to me, who am 
robbing all the world of every thing I can. | 


VII. And although, neither Alexander, nor 
Cæſar, ever made fo candid a confeſſion, they ma- 
nifeſted ſufficiently, that they were ſtung with the 
remorſe, and affected with the bitings, of their 
own conſciences. The firſt, ſhewed the influence 
theſe feelings had over him, in the inſtance of the 
temper and forbearance, with which he ſuffered 
the pirate who fell into his hands, to upbraid him 
with being a greater and more ſcandalous pirate 
than himſelf ; for if Alexander had not been con- 
ſcious that the man ſpoke truth, rhe conſequence 
of his boldneſs would haye — very terrible to 
him. The ſecond diſplayed it, in his perplexities 
at the criſis of paſſing the Rubicon; it being moſt 
probable, that intrepid ſoul was not withheld ſo 
much by the contemplation of the dangerous un- 
dertaking he vas going to engage in, as by the 
ſenſe of the crime he was about to commit. 


| SECT. Il. 
vn. In reality, conquering Princes are ſo 
totally bad, that they are not even good to theme 
ſelves. They are bad neighbours, as is notorious; 


they are bad to their ſubjects, who in the end are 
equal ſuſſerers with the others ; becauſe by the ex- 
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ceſlive contributions that are extorted from them, 
they are drained of their property, and in the ob- 
ſtinate wars in which their Princes engage, are 
deprived of their lives. Ir is true they conquer z 
but ten battles gained, coſt more men to a nation 
than two or three loſt. If we were to add to this, 
the loſs incurred in conſequence of the negle& 
and decay of arts, manufactures, commerce, and 
agriculture ; at winding up the bottom, you will 
find, that with the exception of a few military 
men, who have been exceedingly fortunate and 
ſucceſsful, or whole ſervices have been liberally 
rewarded, and alſo with that of a few others, 
who have enriched themſelves by plunder, or the 
ſpoils of their own country; the conquerors are 
left in as bad a ſituation as the vanquiſhed. 


IX. Theſe ambitious ſpirits, bring on their ſub- 
je&s another injury which is ſufficiently ſerious, 
though leſs noticed than the former ; and that is, 
that being rotally occupied with the idea of aggran- 
dizing their power by all poſſible ways and means: 
they don't only endeavour. to augment it externally, 
and among ſtrangers, but alſo internally, and 
among their own ſubjects. They are not only 
deſirous of ruling over the molt vaſſals they can, 
but are alſo anxious to domineer the moſt they can 
over their own ſubjects. It is eaſier to ſatisfy am- 

bition by this ſecond method, than by the firſt; 
for 
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for by adopting it, without an addition of ſubjeQZ, 
he, who will diſembarraſs himſelf of the reſtric- 
tion of laws, may form an empire without limits; 
and an empire reduced to deſpotiſm, if, inſtead of 
eſtimating it by the number of thoſe who are to 
obey, you make the computation according to 


the number of things that may be commanded, is 


an infinite one. 


X. Finally, conquering Princes are evils to 
themſelves; for as the dropſical thirſt of accumu- 
lating new ſubjects is never ſatiated, the anxieties 
of their hearts are never quieted : Pluſque cupit, 
quo plura ſuam demittit in aloum. Their backs are 


turned on all they have acquired, and they turn 


their eyes on what remains for them to acquire, 
From hence it follows, that this laſt being always 
in their view, has more power to inquiet their 
minds by irritating their appetite, than'the other 
has to calm their ſouls by inſinuating the happi- 
neſs of poſſeſſion, and the pleaſure of enjoyment ; 
and we may add to this anxiety, the dread of 
Poiſon or the knife, which are the ordinary 
finiſhers of the lives of conquerors. 


XI. There only remains to them, as the fruit 
of all their labours and toils, a ſingle good, which 
they can't enjoy, and therefore ſhould not be 
reckoned to them as a benefit; that is, their names 


being 
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being celebrated in future ages; a tribute, 
which is paid to their aſhes by the folly of man- 
kind, and than which no tiibute is more unjuſt, 
If the remembrance of conquerors was to be re- 
corded in phraſes diftated by the underſtanding, 
they would be deſcribed in terms of execration, 
not applauſe. Whoever ſets about celebrating a 
Nimrod, . an Alexander, or a Romulus, may 
with equal reaſon, employ himſelf in celebrating 
a tiger, a dragon, or a baſiliſk. I find the ſame 
qualities in the three eminent heroes, as in the 
three furious wild beaſts, to wit, a great ſtrength 
and power to commit miſchief, and a great incli- 
nation to do it. 


XII. I can't refrain from laughter, when I 
reflect on the Romans, who were maſters of the 
world, being vain of fixing the origin of their 
empire in Romulus. There was nothing in the 
deeds or character of this man, which could re- 
fle& luſtre on his deſcendants. If you look to his 
birth, you will find that his mother was nothing 
better than a common proſtitute, If you con- 
ſider his life and profeſſion, you will find that he 
was a daring and enterpriſing robber, who, be- 
ing made captain of others like himſelf, erected 
his infamous gang into a republic. The rape of 
the Sabines, if the ſtory is true, proves that Ro- 
mulus, and all his followers, were looked upon 
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as deſpicable and vile, and as a nuiſance; by all 
Italy, becauſe no other people choſe to give 
them wives, or to intermarry with them; and it 
was neceſſary, in order to have women, that 
they ſhould ſteal, and take them by violence. 
The life of Romulus was taken away by the ſame 
miniſters he himſelf had raiſed; they not being 
able to bear with, or endure him. But ſuch is 
the blindneſs of the world; that the ſame perſon 
who was deemed unworthy to live among men; 
and who was put to death on that account, is 
preſently afterwards placed among the deities. 


XIII. Other great conquerors met with the ſame 
lot; they were abhorred while living, and wor- 
ſhiped when dead. Nimrod was the firſt ob- 
je& of idolatry. They changed the name Nim- 
rod, which fignified rebel, into that of Belo, 


Baal, or Baalin, which ſignifies Lord. This is 


the Jupiter Belus of antiquity. Alexander fell a 
victim to poiſon, from the reſentment of Anti- 
pater, and preſently there were victims ſacri- 
ficed on the altars to Alexander. They had 
ſcarce murdered Cæſar in the capital, as an ene- 
my to his country, when they venerated him in 
Heaven, as the tutelar deity of the republic. 
The raiſing men to the rank of deities, was a great 
error in the Gentiles; but the raiſing thoſe to that 
rank, who on acconnt of their vices ſhould 
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have been degraded from the rank of men, Was 
a much greater. 


SECT. I 


XIV. Thoſe who have a juſt idea of the Deity, 
can't fall into ſo groſs an error; but we don't 
on that account ceaſe to err. It is true, we do 
not worſhip conquerors as deities, but we cele- 
brate them as heroes. What is this, but debaſing 
ſo noble an epithet ? True heroes, are wrought 
and faſhioned by virtue, and therefore, we ſhould 
reje& all thoſe as ſpurious and ill- made, which 
are fabricated in the workſhops of ambition. A 
great and a bad man are contradiftions 1n terms. 
Ageſilaus anſwered wiſely, to one who was extoll- 
ing the greatneſs of the King of Perſia, and at 
the ſame time took occaſion to inſinuate a remark 
on the ſmallneſs of the kingdom of Sparta, com- 
pared to the Perſian empire. His reply was: He 
 bnuly can be greater than me, who is better than me. 
He could not have ſpoke more to the purpoſe, 
if he had read the celebrated ſaying of St. Auſtin, 
in the following words: In his, quæ non mole, ſed 
virtute, præſtant; idem eſt majus eſſe, quod melius 
ee. With regard to thoſe things, which are eſti- 
mated, not by the bulk, but by the virtue or excel- 
lence of them, that is greateſt, which is beſt, 
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XV. Let a Theodofius, a Charles the Great, 
a Godfrey of Bullon, a George Caſtrĩotus, be 
celebrated as heroes; and, in fine, all thoſe in 
whom Fortune aſſiſted Valour, and Valour Juſtice; 
thoſe, who only drew their ſwords in the cauſe of 
Heaven, or for the good of the public; thoſe, 
who in wars take to themſelves the toil and the 
danger only, and leave untouched as the pro- 
perty of others, the fruits and acquiſitious; thoſe, 
who are pacific by inclination, and warriors 
through neceſſity; finally, all thoſe, who, as an 
example to poſterity, have by their actions, im- 
preſſed an idea on the minds of men, that they 
were juſt, clement, wiſe, and animated Princes, 
in whoſe ſceptres juſtice reigned, and whoſe 

ſwords never enn * own AO 
XVI But diſcard: ids: the ſtock of Sud, 
thoſe crowned Tigers called conquering Princes, 
and let them be numbered with the delinquents. 
Throw down their ſtatues, and tranſlate their 
images, from the Palace to the dens of wild beaſts, 
chat the copies at leaſt, may be placed among com- 
pany, and in ſuch a ſituation, as. ſuited the cha- 
racters of the originals. I will in, this place giye 
-a general trait or deſcription of all conquering 
Princes, which TI find delineated in very lively co- 
lours, in the words of a Prince on his death-bed, 
to 
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to whom they gave this epithet, which was] 
William the r TT 


XVII. This Nauen in | chat laſt Pe of life, 
in which a man finding himſelf on the verge of 
eternity, begins to ſee things in their true light; 
and at the period of time, when the eyes of 'the 
ſoul open, with the ſame pace with which thoſe 
of the body proceed to ſhut; and when the 
thoughts of his paſt victories gnawed his conſei- 
ence, without feeding his ambition. At this 
criſis, either from motives of repentance, deſpair, 
or from a deſire to unburthen himſelf, after ro- 
fcRing with: horror on the ſum of his paſt actions, 
in the preſence of many nobles who ſurrounded 
his bed—He made this confeſſion: I have hated 
the Engliſh; I have diſhonoured their Nobility, I 
have Sorted and oppreſſed the people, and have 
been the cauſe of the death -of infinite numbers, ly 
Jamine'tnd the ſtword; and to fum up the whole, I 
have deſolated this fine and illuſtrious kingdom, by 
the murder and deſtrufion of thouſands and tens of 
thouſands of its inhabitants. In theſe few lines, 
are painted, in their true colours, the exploits of 
that conqueror; and the ſame tints, would ſerye 
to delineate thoſe of moſt others who. have been 
dignified with that 1 28 | 
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XVII. 1 bad Amel ſaid all ; for as I obſerved 
before, the dropfical thirſt of rule and dominion, 
which is a diſeaſe common to all ' conquerors, in- 
clines them to aggrandiſe and extend their empire, 
with reſpect to foreigners; and alſo, to enlarge 
and increaſe their power among their own ſubj cts. 
The ambition that agitates them, not only makes 
them pant to beat down the boundaries of the 
crown, but thoſe of juſtice alſo. Not content to 
govern by law, they aſpire at deſpotiſm. They 
Jook upon equity as an impediment to, and a re- 
ſtriction of their grandeur, and can only find 
enlargements proportioned to the views of their 
ſouls, in tyranny. That kingdom is in an unhappy 
tate, where he who rules and preſides. over it, 
has his head filled with this caprice. The miſ- 
fortune is, that many are poiſoned with theſe no- 
tions and diſpoſitions, who are no conquerors, 
nor entertain the leaſt thoughts of being ſuch, 
unleſs it is in the ſubjugation 'of their own 
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XIX. The ina ſpecies of conqueſt, the moſt 
odious, and the moſt cheap; for it is not ae- 
quired by valour, but by craft and cunning; not 
by the fatigues of the field, but by the cabals of 
the cabinet. But notwithſtanding they conquer 
„Wale own . and render them more ſub- 

f miſſive, 
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miſſive, and by binding liberty with ſtronger and 
heavier chains, convert vaſſalage to ſlavery ; they 
ſhould remember, that dominion is only heredi - 
tary, for ſo long as it is conducted with juſtice 
but that when it comes to be exerciſed with vio- 
lence, it is uſurpation, But that is an unhappy 
harveſt, which ambition reaps by ſuch means. 
How is a Prince benefited, if, by putting the bo- 
dies of his ſubjects under a hard ſtare of ſervitude, 
he loſes their fouls, and alienates their affections? 
He loſes the beſt part of his ſubjecis, which is 
their love, and gets in return for it a ſmall portion 
more of fear; and he eſtrauges from him their 
hearts, by oppreſling their breaſts. He deprives 
himſelf of the greateſt ſweet or pleaſure of reign» 
ing, which conſiſts in ſeeing his legal commands 
obeyed with chearfulneſs and inclination. What 
delight can the proſpect of a government afford, 
where you contemplate every vaſſal, as a fierce 
animal, who ſupports with indignation the chain 
that confines him? What ſecurity can a Prince have 
againſt the invaſions of foreigy powers, who has 
made his ſubjects diſaffected to him * Or what 
ſecurity againſt the intrigues and reſentment of 
his-own people, whom, by his abſurd condu*t, he 
has made angry, and weaned their affections 
from him? The monarchs of the eaſt can heſt an- 
ſwer thefe queries, and tell, how by affecting to 
be ſo much the arbiters of the lives of their ſub- 
E 3 jects, 
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jects, the ſubjects frequently have erected them · 
ſelves, into being che arbiters,” of the lives of 
their Princes. 
= CECT. 

XX. The blame of this abuſe, wheneyer it 
happens, lies at the doors of ill-intentioned mi- 
niſtets and vile flatterers. Theſe are mtereſted 
in extending the acts of government beyond their 
bounds, becauſe they expect to be partak ers in 
the ſway and emoluments reſulting from a ſtretch 
of power; and they endeavour to gain the favour 
of the Prince, by inſinuating to him, that govern- 
ment being all force or ſeduction, the moſt eaſy 
and eligible method of ruling is by the King's 
pleaſure, and that this, at the ſame time, would 
be the moſt likely means of raiſing the King's au- 
thority to the higheſt piteh of elevation and per- 
fection. With this view, they alſo are continu- 
ally repteſenting to him, that total independance 
is eſſential to a crown, and that laws and cuſtoms 
are unworthy reſtrictions upon ſovereigns; that 


a monarch is the more reſpectable, the more ab- 


ſolute he reigns; and that the juſt medium of the 
King's authority, is the King's will. That the 
dignity of the crown is by ſo much the more ex- 
alted, by ſo much the more the people are de- 
preſſed and kept under. And to ſum up the 
whole : that a King is a deity upon earth, which 
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maxim they enforce ſo ſtrongly, that as far as it 
is in their power, they would make him forget 
there is another ſuperior i in Heaven. 


XXI. A ſtory related by John Reynaldo de 
| Segrais in his anecdotes, is very applicable to the 
preſent purpoſe. When Louis the XIVth of 
France was but fifteen years old, ſome flatterers, 
were one day entertaining him at court, with a 
recital of, and endeavouring to inſtill into him, 
ſuch maxims of tyrannic policy as we have been 
juſt mentioning, though 1 believe if he had been 
five or fix years older, the leaſt puniſhment . 
would have inflicted on them for it, would ha 

been baniſhing them from his preſence and court 
for ever; but the want of experience, joined to 
his judgment not being then matured, and the 
ardour 'of his lively ſpirit, occafioned him to 
liſten to them with pleaſure, as their relations 
were ſuired to the grandeur of his heart, and his 
ideas of unlimited power. Marechal d'Etre, an 
antient man, of great wiſdom and experience, 
was at the ſame time ſtanding at a little diſtance 
from the King, and liſtening with the higheſt 
indignation, to the language of thoſe flatterers. 
In the courſe of their converſation, they came to 
talk of the Ottoman Emperors, and ſpoke with 
great approbation of thoſe monarchs being the 


deſpotic maſters of the lives and fortunes of their 
E 4 -  vaſlals. 
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vaſſals. This is reigning in the true ſenſe of the 
word, ſaid Louis; they muſt certainly be happy 
Princes ; and he ſpoke this in a manner, which 
indicated his good liking of that mode of govern- 
ment. His words pierced through the heart of 
the Marechal, who, reflefting on the per- 
nicious conſequences that would reſult from his 
adopting ſuch principles, advanced quickly up 
to the King, and iatrepigly ſaid to him: But, 
Sir, I muſt inform your Majefty, that within my re- 
membrance, two or three of theſe Emperors have 
been ſtrangled by the hands of their own ſubjecti. 
Marechal Villeroi, the worthy guardian and go- 
vernor of the young King, who was at ſome diſ- 
tance, but had overheard all that paſſed; in a 
tranſport of joy, broke through the crond to get 
at d' Etre, whom he publicly embraced, and gave 
him the maſt cordial thanks for ſo opportune and 
| uſeful a caution. Would to God, that there 
was always ready at the fide of Princes, ſome man of 
ſuch generous and liberal ſentiments, to apply 
the antidote, when flattery in the alluring gilded 
cup of grandeur, preſents to them the poiſon of 


tyranny. 


SECT. V, 


XXII. The tender age of Princes, is the moſt 
ſuſceptible, of imbihing ** or pernicious 
maxims, 
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91 and the impreſſions of childhood, take 
deep root in the ſoul, which, according to the 
cultivation it receives then, produces truit in fu- 
ture; and it very ſeldom happens, that this rule 
is known to fail; for the good or bad images 
which are impreſſed at that time, are ſcarce ever 


effaced. 


XXIII. Therefore the election of guardians, 
who are to direct and regulate the management 
of Princes in their infancy, is a matter of the ut- 
moſt importance to kingdoms; and the ehdice of 
proper maxims, wherewith to inſpire their pu- 
pils, demands the moſt ſerious attention of the 
guardians, 


SECT. VL 


XXIV. The ſoul then, in the ſtate of non» 
age, receiving impreſſions like wax, and retaining 
them like braſs; I repeat once more, that the 
inſpiring young people with wholeſome maxims 
in their tender years, is a thing of the utmoſt 
importance. The method of education ſhould be 
thus laid out: to begin with religion, to proceed 
next to ethics or morality, and to finiſh with po- 
litics. In theſe three parts, there is an admirable 
connection. Religion (which we don't ſpeak of 


here as a ſpecial virtue, but only with relation 
to 


1 

to the firm faith contained i in it, and the truths 
it perſuades) informs the underſtanding of the 
greatneſs and goodneſs of God, and diſpoſes the 
heart to love him. Ethics, or moral inſtruftion, 
directs all our actions, and cauſes them to con- 
ſpire unanimouſly to promote this end, ſerving at 
the ſame time, as a vehicle to convey, and as an 
ultimate diſpoſer to the practice of the moſt ſound 
policy; or, to ſpeak more properly, the morality 
of a King, with relation to his kingly office, is 
no other thing but policy itſelf, taken in a general 
and comprehenſive ſenſe ; becauſe that conſiſts, in 
a combination or aſſemblage of all thoſe virtues, 

which conduce or lead to the exerciſe of good 
government, 


XXV. The reading of good books is very uſe- 
ful, to inſtruct Princes in the maxims of ſound po- 
licy. Though which are the good books? I be- 
lere very few, Thoſe which contain ſound doc- 
trine are infinite ; but what fignifies their inform- 
ing, if they don't ſtimulate or move 9 The moſt 
difficult part of morality, does not ſo much conſiſt 
in coming at a knowledge « of what is right, as in 
exciting and moving an effectual inclination, to 
practiſe it, There are books of ſhort ſentences, 
and abounding with affe ctation, (in the ſtile of 
Seneca, whom a certain Emperor called ſand with- 
out hme) \ which tingle, in the « ear, but their echo 

never 
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never reaches the heart. There are others, filled 
with texts and pulpit conceits, which inſtead of 
illuſtrating confound, and inſtead of moving, be- 
come tireſome and ſurfeiting. There are others 
again, which abound with the ſentences of Thucy: 
dides, Polybius, Tacitus, Livy, and Saluſt, in. 
termixed with a number of hiſtorical paſſages, 
I ſhall ſay of all theſe, as Apeſles ſaid of a pupil 
of his, who had painted Helen with very little 
beauty, but in a very coſtly dreſs ſtuck full of 
jewels : Cum non poſſes facere pulchram, feciſti divi- 
tem. As you was unable to make her handſome, 
you have made her rich. Theſe forced and unna- 
tural ornaments, with which erudition in the 
books that treat of it, dreſs virtue, do not con- 
duce to fire the minds of thoſe who read the 
with the love of her. He only will accompliſh 
this end, who has the art of painting in lively 
colours, her native beauty; and who has the ad- 
dreſs and genius, to impreſs on the underſtand- 
ing, a clear and zgrseable idea, of the magnifi- 

gaves of her charms. 
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XVI. But better than the beſt books, is 
good converſation. The inſtruction which is com- 

municated by means of the Voice, is natural, that 

which is conveyed by writing, is artificial; 

one is animated, the other dead; conſequently, . che 

er will be efficacious and active, the ſecond lan- 


gui 
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guid and faint. The tongue writes on the ſoul, 
as the hand on paper. That which we hear, is 
conveyed to us immediately and in the firſt in- 
ſtance, from the mind of him, from whom the in- 
ſtruction proceeds; that which we read, is the 
copy of a copy. If Princes in their childhood, 
were daily attended by diſcreet and good-inten- 
tioned people, who under the colour of amuſing 
and entertaining them, were to inſtruct them; 
any one might venture to be bound, for their fu- 
ture good behaviour and wiſe conduct. The 
learning inſinuates itſelf deepeſt, which is con- 
veyed under the veil of diverſion; and as that 
nouriſhes the body beſt, which we eat with deſire 
and an appetite, ſo that which we liſten to with 
delight, is moſt improving to the ſoul. The word 
inſtruction is unpleaſing to children, therefore it 
is neceſſary as far as we are able, to take away 
the name, and leave or preſerve the ſubſtance of 
the thing; and this is much more neceſſary to be 
done in the caſe of Princes, becauſe from their 
early time of life, either their own vanity, or the 
flattery of other people, inſpires them with a no- 
tion, that perſons of their rank and ſtation have 
no need of learning. The rules of equity and 
civil juriſprudence, conveyed under the diſguiſe 
of engaging and entertaining relations of the con- 
duct and management of juſt Princes, who by act- 
ing well, attained the accompliſhment of all their 
* wiſhes 
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wiſhes with reſpect to foreign concerns, and ac« 
quired the adoration of their own ſubjects at home, 
and the admiration of all ſtrangers z I fay, if im- 
provement was infinuated into them in this way, 
by ſome perſon whoſe converſation was pleaſing 
to them, and who had the addreſs to introduce 
it, not as if he was inſtructing, but entertaining 
them; it would be the beſt method of ingrafting 
in their minds, Plants of the choiceſt quality, 
from whence in time you might expect to gather 
excellent fruit. For this reaſon, the wiſe Biſhop 
of Cambray, compoſed for the education of the 
Duke of Burgundy, whoſe preceptor he was, a 
collection of pleaſing fables, in the ſtile and 
manner of ſuch tales, with which old women are 
accuſtomed to entertain children, and which chil- 
dren for their amuſement are uſed to relate to one 
another; in theſe, he in natural and eaſy lan- 
guage, ſuited to their capacities and comprehen- 
ſions, conveyed all the precepts which compoſe 
the moſt chriſtian Pater: | i 
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XXVII. All the leſſons however, which ate 
given to Princes, ſhould be calculated to train 
them to, and make them enamoured with thoſe 
virtues, which may be of the moſt conſequence, 
and the moſt uſeful to them, both as Princes and 

| —＋ 
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men; above all, regard * be had as 4 
matter of the urthoſt importance, to implanting 
in them, the feelings of humanity and moderation 
1 ſpirit, which virtues, as being diametrically 
of ambition, Other vices, may be prejudicial to 
themſelves, or injurious to particular individuals 
but ambition, or the inordinate luſt of dominion 
and controul, afe pernicious, and evils to a whole 
kingdom. There is no doubt, but an unjuſt or 
a cruel Prince, is extremely Whotrent, though 
with all this, if you attend to the miſchief theſe 
vices produce, you will find, tbat that occafioned 
by ambition, far exceeds the other ; for on account 
of. its being molt generally felt, it is by far the 

eateſt, Injuſtice and "cruelty, are exerciſed on 
rind individuals, but ambition oppreſſes all. 

we ſhould expreſs it better, by ſaying, the 


r 
ynjuſt and cruel, is cruel and unjuſt to ſome par- 


Deuter people ; but the ambitious, is unjuſt and 
eruel to the whole community. Theſe ate the 
ordinary ſteps and progreſſions of ambition. It 
begins by injuſtice, goes on to rigour, and ends 
Vith cruelty. The Prince is unjuſt to a ſtate, 
"who, by extending his demands beyond the limits 
of right reaſon, is deſirous of burthening his ſub- 
Jets more than tlie rules of equity permit. But 
What follows this oppreſſive mode of conduct? 
Why that the ſudjects, as ſoon as it is intro- 

duced, 
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duced, begi in to be diflatisfied and complain; ; arid 
that the: Prince, regarding their complaints and 
applications for redreſs, though couched in never 
ſo ſubmiſſive terms, as affronts and i injuries, be- 
gins to direct chaſtiſements. Meaſures of rigour 
are now determined on; and what follows the 
execution of them? Why, that the clamours and 
complaints grow louder, and that the cries of the 
| oppreſſed i in the ears of the King, ſound like 115 
voice of rebellion. Upon this, the rigour, uti 

the colour of law and juſtice is augmented, ti 1 
it aſcends to the degree of ervelty.; ; but in caſe 
things do not arrive at this extremity, becauſe 
fear ſuffycates in the breaſts of the aflicted, 
the voice of murmur; yet what greater torment 
can a man undergo, than that of ſupporting a 
heavy yoke on his ſhoulders, and having at the 
ſame time a cord drawn ſo tight round his beck, 
as to obſtruct the relief of a ſigh ? This then be | 
ing a great martyrdom, the oppreſſion which 1s 1 
the cauſe of it, can't fail of being a great cruelty, 
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XXVII. I am not ſurprized that lone Princes 
have gone to this extreme, but rather wonder that 
all have not proceeded to it. The thirſty defire of 
domineering, which is never ſatiated, is natural 
to the heart of man; and this principle which is 

| born 
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born with us, in Princes, is ſtimulated and inflamed 
by flattery. We frequently hear them addreſſed, 


in terms which are exquiſitely hyperbolical, ſome 


to blazon the perfections of their characters, 
others thoſe of their perſons. They repreſent to 
them their ſuperiority in a manner, that tends to 
perſuade them, they are more than meti, and 
that other people are leſs. This oſtentatious 
image of grandeur, is very grateful to their feel- 
ings, and therefore it is not wonderful they ſhould 
ſet it up as an idol, for the people who are under 
them, to offer as ſacrifices to, of all they poſſeſs 
which is moſt valuable. Some politicians have 
thought it expedient, in order to give Princes a 
higher idea of their own excellence, and fill them 
with more exalted notions, to place flatterers about 
their perſons, and I have no doubt but this may be 
proper, when you perceive them to be very puſil- 
lanimous. But in general, the thing of moſt conſe- 
quence in their education, is being careful to im- 
prefsi in their minds, ſuch maxims only, as are dictated 
by religion, virtue, and humanity. And this is the 
manner, in * they KT! be 7 nded tothem, 


XXIX. That a king is a man, as other men 


are, ſon like them, of the ſame common father, 


equal by nature, and only unequal in fortune. 


XXX, 
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XXX. That this fortune, imagine it to be great 

as you will, he owes all to God, who has power 
to place one of another race on the throne ; and 
no man, if he pleaſes to do it, has a ** to ſind 
fault or complain of injuſtice, even though 
ſhould raiſe to the rank of Majeſty a perton « 
the moſt humble ſtation in the kingdom, and rex 
duce to the loweſt claſs, him, who the day before 
was ſeated on a throne. | 


XXXI. That ſo much the greater the idea of 
his own grandeur is, by ſa much the greater 
ought his gratitude and thankfulneſs to be to the 
Divine Majeſty, who has conferred it upon him; 
and that in proportion to the ſuperiority of hig 
rank, are his obligations to ſerve and obey God 
as an example to other men. 


XXXII. That God did not make the kingdom 
for the King, but the King for the kingdom. 
Therefore the object of his government ſhould not 
be directed to ſupport his own private intereſt or 
convenience, but that of the republic. For this 
reaſon, Ariſtotle points out as the eſſential diſ- 
tinction between a King and a tyrant, that the 
firſt only attends to his own convenience, the 
other to the public good. r 
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XXXIII. That conſequently, the expreſſion uſed 
in edits, that ſuch is the King's pleaſure, he 
having thought fic to order the thing ſpecified to 
be A for the advancement or good of his ſer- 
vice, ſhould be underſtood to imply, that he is 
pleaſed with ordaining ſuch things only as are 
for the good of the public. It is the duty of the 
ſubjects to obey the King; and it is the duty of 
the King to command ſuch things only, as are for 
the beneft and advantage of his ſubjets. 


XXXXIV. That as the ſubjects are obliged to 
obey and execute what the King is pleaſed to di- 
rect, the King is obliged to order ſuch things 
only as are pleafing to God, and conſiſtent wi his 
laws and commandments. 


XXXV. That the power of ordering only 
what is right and juſt, does not diminiſh his au- 
chority, but rather aggrandizes it; for although | 
it is impoſſible for God to do any act which is not 
right and Juſt, he does not on that account ceaſe 


to be PR 


XXXVI. That a King, having riſen to the 
ſummit of human glory, cannot aſcend to a ſupe- 
rior degree of altitude, but by the arduous path 
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of virtue; that is, he can only be greater by be- 
ing better. 


XXXVII. That the moſt difficult and moſt 
glorious part of the exerciſe of the kingly office, 
confiſts, not in a Prince's conquering new king- 
doms, but in this good government of that he 
poſſeſſes. A Courtier in the preſence of Auguſ- 
tus ſaid, that Alexander, at thirty-two years of 
age, upon reflecting that in a little time he ſhould 
ſabjugate all the world, was at a loſs to think 
how he ſhould employ himſelf when that was 
done : Alexander at that rate, replied Auguſtus, 
muſt have been very ſimple; for the moſt arduous 
and difficult part of the work remained flill to be 
executed, which was, governing well the kingdoms 
he had conquered. 


XXXVIII. If we were to take an account of 
the Princes who were great warriors, and of thoſe 
who were eminent for their virtue, we ſhould 
find the number of the laſt much ſmaller than that 
of the firſt; ſo that although virtue ſhould not 
be ſo much admired in Kings as military glory, 
its being more ſcarce, is ſufficient to make it more 
valuable. Flavius Vopiſcus relates, that a buf- 
foon, to expreſs the ſmallneſs of the number of 
the good Princes who had been known in the 
world, ſaid, the effigies of them all might be 
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carved on a ring. As he talked of idolatrous 
Kings, for he knew no others, he may be ſup- 
poſed to have ſpoke the truth ; but things are 
quite orberwiſe at preſent, although the numbers 
of the warlike and politigal ones may be reckoned 
in all times to have exceeded thoſe of the pious 


XXXIX. That as the ſubjefs owe to their 
King their obedience and reſpect, he owes to 
them his tender care and protection. A King has 
two ſorts of children, ſome as a man, others as a 
Prince; thoſe of the one fort are natural, thoſe 
of the other political; but they are all his fub- 
jets, and as ſuch he ought to love them. The 
inhabitants of Sichem, of whom Hamor was 
Prince, are called in ſcripture the children of 
Hamor. 


XL.. That this ave N not 1 but 
rather ſtimulate him to puniſh delinquents; be- 
cauſe the greateſt benefit a King can confer on 
his ſubjects, is to root out rom. among them 
exil-doers. i ; 


x14; That the effects of his loye ſhould be 
more felt dy his ſubjects at large, than by his 
miniſters, and eſpecially thoſe who are neareſt 
his perſon; for to * 10 ſhould diſpenſe the 
tokens 


13 
tokeus of his regard, in proportion to their merĩt; 
and it is of the utmoſt importance, that he ſhould 
not extend his eſteem for them beyond thoſe 
Rmits. It is good that miniſters ſnouid love their 
Prince; but 1 judge it would be more beneficial 
to the public, that they ſhould fear him. That 
kingdom is in a moſt happy ſtare, where the ſub- 
jets fear the miniſters, the miniſters the King, 
and the King God. 


XIII. Thoſe above all ſhould * un 
terrible, who are found wanting to the truth, in 
any informations they give him relating to im- 
portant public affairs, or even concerning prirate 
ones; for there are few. Princes, who would not 
will: to do what is moſt for the advantage of their 
fubjects; but it happens, that they fail to attain 
this end, on account of the indirect and fallacious 
informations which come to their cars. 


XLIII. That in order to infure the receiving 
them pure, there is no other method to be pur- 
ſued, but that of admitting eaſy acceſs/te all men; 
ſome would then remove the decepiions, which 
others had impoſed ; or no one would venture to 
deceive, for fear that ſome other ſhould detect 
him. If any one arrives at the ſole poſſeſſion of 
the King's ear, be, without uſing further induſtry, 
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becomes eee eee 
dom. 


XIIV. That he ſhould liſten courteouſly to all 


Who addreſs him, but ſhould be more particularly 
| gracious to thoſe in humble ſtations of life, be- 


cauſe theſe, as more timorous and baſhful, ſtand 
in moſt need of encouragement to enable them to 
expreſs themſelves. Auguſtus, with a moſt hu- 
mane air, aſked a man who approached him with 
fear and trembling to deliver a petition, if he 
thought he was addreſſing himſelf to a lion or a 
tiger. This courteous manner in a Prince, be- 
ſides conciliating the love of his ſubjects, facili- 
tates to thoſe who obtain an audience, a clear 
and entire expoſition of all they have to ſay; for 
a tremulous tongue can never articulate plainly, 
and fear-cuts off the communication between the 
lips and the breaſt, 0 


XL. That he ſhould * himſelf 10 zealous 
a lover of juſtice, as even for the ſake of it, to 
diſpenſe with his own intereſt or convenience ; 
and he ſhould give the Judges to underſtand, 
that whenever his concerns come in queſtion, and 
that any thing which is ſuppoſed to be his is 
claimed by one of his ſubjects, if the merits 


of the caſe are not on bis ſide, they would not 


recommend e to * by R 
W ſentence 
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ſentence in his favour. This was the great Iel- 
ſon, which, among others, was given on his death- 
bed by the pious King Louis to his heir, and 
ſucceſſor Philip. The Seneſcal Joinville, the be- 
loved miniſter of that Prince, relates the advice 
to haye been conceived in the following terms; 
If any one ſhall have a diſpute or litigation with you, 
ſhew yourſelf favourably diſpoſed to the ſuit of aur 
opponent, till the truth can with certainty be eftab+ 
liſhed. By purſuing this method, you will infure, 
that your miniſters and counſellors will ahkoays. act in 
favour of juſtice. A caution, worthy to be writ» 
ten and preſerved in letters of gold. 


 XLVI. That whenever it is evidently. eftab- 
liſhed, that ſame reſolution is neceſſary to be 
taken for the good of the public, maugre the 
compaſſion, benignity, and love, which are ſo 
much recommended; it ſhould not be omitted 
to be carried ĩnto execution, on account of the 
complaints or injury it may occaſion to ſome par- 
ticular people; for they ſometimes are not aware 
of the importance of the meaſure; and ſometimes 
it is alſo neceſſary, to ſuffer a grievance to be 
born by a ſmall part 44 4 nen if the good 
of the whales: 


XLVII. That when he cats the ES 
a fe or the politician, he ſhould conceal. 
F 4 the 
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the inellnstiobs of his own mind, and hear their 
atfwers with perfect indifference. If he does not 
act thus, but on che contrary rewards him who 
coincides with his wifhes, and frowns on the man 
| who ſpeaks with chriſtian freedom and integrity; 
the precaution of a conſultation won't remove 
from him the guilt of any miſcarriage chat may 
happen; for it is very well known, that a King is 
never at a loſs for politicians, di vines, and lawyer, 
to fay that is night and proper, which he is defirous 


of doing. 


XLVIIL. That in the end, he muſt one day die, 
and that at the inſtant of his diſſolution, he muſt 
par upon a level with the moſt homble fioner 
bf the earth before the King of Kings, to give 
an account of all bis actions. I contemplate the 
appearance of a King at that tremendous tribunal, 
in a tertible light. Private delinquents are charged 
with Here and there a bomicide, and here and 
thexe à theft; but to the account of an . 
King, homicides and tobberjes are charged by 
thoufands and by millions. In one (unjuſt war 
which he commences, all thoſe wWhe die on one 
fide and the other have their deaths charged to 
his account, which although they ſhonld"be eſti- 
mated at a few, will always be found to amount 
to ſeveral e All the diminutions which 


* ſudjects of boch wagen ſuſtain in their pro- 
perties, 
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perties, in order to ſupport the expences of the 
war, are imputed to him as the author and cauſe 
of the miſchief; and the number of people in- 
jured amounting to millions, the account of his 
injuſtices amounts to millions alſo. 


XLIX. It appears juſt * proper to me, to 
inſtill into the minds of Princes in their tender 
mn theſe and ſuch like admodnitions, raking care 

not to propound them with that drynefs, and in 
the bald and naked ſhape, in which they appear 
in this writing; but obſerving to combine and 
interweave them, into ſuch converſations on poli- 
tical ſubjects, as may naturally preſent themſelves. 
In the doing this, all odious magiſterial affecla- 
tion ſhould be avoided, and the inſtruction ſhould 
be conveyed under the form, and habited in the 
drefs of rational amuſement. | 


L. I am not ignorant, that if Princes are puſil- 
lanimous, it will be neceſſary in various inſtances, 
in order to enlarge their minds, to educate them 
with leſs ſevere maxims ; but thoſe who are ap- 
pointed to inſtruct them in their youth, need not 
be very attentive to this conſideration; for they 
way naturally conclude, that when their pupils 
mount the throne, there will always be people 
enough at their elbows ready to ſupply this defect. 
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SECT. N. 


11. What we have written in this diſcourſe, 
if we attend preciſely to the preſent ſtate of Spain, 
can produce no other benefit to him who reads it, 
but that, of an honeſt amuſement ; or at moſt, 
can only furniſh the people here with a know. 
ledge of ſome moral truths, the effects of which 
do. not reach them, nor have they any experience 
of the conſequences reſulting from them; for 
neither. the royal children of this day, 4 for 
the good of this kingdom proceed to grow and 
increaſe i in virtue, nor thoſe who are appointed 
to inſtruct them, ſtand in need of my advice; 
but rather, my theory is marked out by their 
| ſteps, and copied from their practice. Beſides, 
it is the general condition of all cautions and ad- 
monitions which are written to warn Princes, that 
they are only printed when they are not neceſſary. 
Nobody writes againſt tyranny, when a tyrant is 
ſeated on the throne; nobody againſt ambition, 
while an ambitious Prince reigns ; nobody againſt 
avarice, while a covetous Prince ſways the ſceptre. 
All maxims that iſſue from the preſs, which are 
oppoſite to the exiſting mode of ruling, are re- 
puted ſatires upon government, ſo that the author 
by publiſhing them incurs the indignation of 
the Prince, and fails to benefic the public. His 


work 
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work is ſuppreſſed as offenſive, and by that means 
his labour is totally loſt, becauſe the fruits of i it 
can never be enjoyed, neither _ nor in ay fu- 
ture time, 


LIL From — it follows, = Is — op- 
portune time to exhibit to the world treatiſes 
upon Juſt and right policy, is that in which ſuch 
policy is practiſed. It is then you ſhould ſow, 
for then you have a favourable proſpect, that the 
ſeed will produce a good crop hereafter ; and even 
then you may enjoy the produce in part; for 
the reigning Prince being confirmed that the road 
he purſues is right, is fortified in his good purpoſes. 
To him ſuch doctrine ſerves as a cordial, and to 
furure ages it acts a8 a preſervative. | 


ON 
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THE LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY, 
National Prejudice or Prepoſſeſſion. 


SECT. I. 


I. I Seek in men that love of their country, 
which I find ſo much celebrated in books, 

but I do not find it; I mean that juſt, noble, and 
virtuous love, which they owe to it. In ſome, I 
ſee no kind of affection for their country at all; 
in others, I perceive only a criminal affection, 
which is vulgarly called national prejudice. 
8 Il. 
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II. I don't deny, that by turging over kiftary, 
you will find thouſands of victims leerificed to this 
idol. What war is undertaken without this ſpe- 
cious pretence? What field do we ſee drenched 
with human blood, that poſterity, over the caxcales 
from whence it flowed, has not fixed the honoue- 
able inſcription, that thaſe men loft their lives 
for the good of their country ? But if we examine 
things critically, we ſhall find the world is much 
miſtaken, in thinking there have been ſo many 
or ſo reſned {acrifices made to this imaginary deity. 
Let us figure to ourſelves a republic, armed for a 
war, undertaken ypen the principle of a juſt de- 
fence ; and let us alſo proceed to examine by the 
light of reaſon, the impulſe which animates raen's 
hearts to expole their lives in the quazrel, 
Among the private men, ſome inliſt for the pay 
and the plunder, others with the hopes of better- 
ing their fortunes, and acquiring military honour 
and preſerment; but the greateſt part, from mo- 
tires of obedience, and fear of the Prince or the 
General. He who commands the army, is inſti - 
gated by his intereſt and his glory. The Prince, 
or Chief Magiſtrate, who is at a diſtance from the 
danger, acts more for the ſake of maintaining 
his dominion, than for ſupporting the republic. 
Now admitting that all theſe people ſhould find it 
mare for their intereſt to retire to their houſes, 

than 
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than to defend the walls, you would hardly ſee 
ten men left on the ramparts. 


HI. Even thoſe feats of proweſs of the antients, 
which are ſo blazoned and immortalized by fame, 
as the ultimate exertions of zeal for the public 
good, were more probably generated by ambi- 
tion, and the love of glory, than by the love of 
their country; and I am inclined to think, that 
if there had not been witneſſes preſent, to have 
handed down to poſterity an account of their ex- 
ploits, that from a principle of love to his coun- 
try, neither Curtius would have precipitated him- 
ſelf into the pit, nor Marcus Attilius Regulus 
have ſubmitted to die a lingering death in an iron 
cagez nor would the twin brothers, for the ſake 
of extending the boundaries of Carthage, - have 
conſented to be buried alive. The incitement of 
poſthumous fame had great influence among the 
Gentiles; and it might alſo happen, that ſome 
ruſhed on a violent death, not ſo much with a 
view of acquiring poſthumous fame, as from the 
mad vanity of ſeeing themſelves admired and ap- 
plauded for a few inſtants of their lives, of which 
Lucian gives us a ſtriking example, in the death 
that was ſubmitted to by the philoſopher Pere- 


grinus. 
| IV. 
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IV. Among the Romans, the love of their 
country, was ſo much in vogue and ſo prevalent, 
that it ſeemed as if this noble inclination was the 
ſoul of their whole republic. But what appears 
to me is, that the Romans themſelves, on account 
of Cato's conſtant and ſteady attachment to the 
public, looked upon him as a very uncommon 
man, and as one deſcended from Heaven, It 
may be ſaid of all the reſt of them, almoſt with- 
out exception, that in ſerving their country, 
they ſought more their own exaltation than the 
public utility. They gave Cicero the glorious 
ſarname of Father of his country, for the ſucceſſ- 
ful and vigorous oppoſition he made to Catiline's 
conſpiracy. This in appearance was a great me- 
rit, although in reality it was but an equivocal 
one ; for not only the ſucceſs of Cicero's attain- 
ing the conſulate, depended upon that fury's not 
carrying his point, but his life alſo; for it is true, 
that when afterwards Cæſar tyrannized over the 
republic, Cicero accommodated himſelf very well 
with him. The ſubornations of Jugurtha, King 
of Numidia, ſhewed abundantly what ſort of 
ſpirit influenced the Roman ſenate z which, con- 
trary to the intereſt of the republic, rolerated in 
that penetrating and violent Prince many grave 
and pernicious evils, becauſe every new inſolence 


he committed was accompanied with a new pre- 
ſent 
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ſent to the ſenators. He was at laſt brought to 
Rome, and detained there; and although he was 
ſo far from eorrecting or reforming his old prac- 
tices, that within the city itſelf he committed new 
and enormous offences; by the favour of gold. 
he was permitted to go at large, which in the de- 
linquent himſelf begot ſuch a contempt of that 
vernment, that when he left Rome, after get- 
ting at a little diſtance from the city, he turned 
about, and looking at it with diſdain, called it 
a penal city, adding, that it would ſoon periſh, 
if any one could find money enough to pay the 
price of its ruin: Urbem venalem, et mature peri- 
turam, fi emptorem invenirit (Salluſt in Jugurtha), 
The fame thipg, and even more pointedly, was 
faid by Petronius: 
Venalis populus, venalis curia patrem. 

This is a picture of the love of their country ſo 
celebrated among the Romans, and to which many 
at this day judge they owed the enormous exten- 
fon of the Roman empire. 


SECT. II. 


v. Our opinion of this matter differs greatly 
from that of the bulk of mankind, by whom it is 
generally believed, the love of their country is 
natural to, and tranfcendent in all men; and as a. 
proof of it, they alledge the repugnance, which 
all, or See : the 2 men feel at abandoning the 

| country 
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country in which they were born, to go and re- 
fide in any other whatever; but I find here a 
great equivocation, and that what men call the 
love of their country, is in reality, nothing elſe 
but the love of their own convenience. T here is 
no man who does not leave his own country cheer- 
fully, when he has expectations by going to an- 
other of mending his fortune; and examples of 
this ſort are ſeen every day. Of all the fables that 
have been fabricated by the poets, there is no one 
appears to me more void of probability, than that 
of Ulifſes's having preferred the dreary and un- 
pleaſant rocks and craigs of his own country Itha- 
ca, to the immortality full of delights, which was 
offered him by the nymph Calipſo, upon condi- 
tion that he would come and live with her in the 
iſland of Ogygia. 


VI. I may be told, that the Scythians, as Ovid 
teſtifies, fled from the delicacies of Rome, to the 
aſperities of their own frozen ſoil ; that the Lap- 
landers, maugre all the conveniencies and accom- 
modations that were offered them at Vienna, ſighed 
to return to their own poor ſteril country; and 
that but a few years ago, a Canadian ſavage who 
was brought to Paris, where he was furniſhed 
with every poſſible convenience, lived there in a 
ſeeming ſtate of afflition and melancholy. 


G VII. 
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vn. I ſay in anſwer to all this, that it is true; but 
it is alſo true, that theſe men live with more con- 
venience to themſelves in Scythia, in Lapland, 
and in Canada, than in Vienna, at Paris, or in 
Rome. Habituated to the food of their country, 
however hard and coarſe it may appear to us, 
they find it both grateful and ſalutary. They are 
born among ſnow, and live pleafantly in the 
midſt of it; and as we can't bear the cold of 
northern regions, they can't endure the heat of 
ſouthern ones. Their mode of government, is 
ſuited to their tempers and diſpoſitions, and al- 
though the form is but indifferent, they being 
reconciled to it by cuſtom, believe that nature 
itſelf never dictated any other. Our policy ſeems 
as barbarous to them, as theirs does to-us. Here, 
we think it impoſſible to live without a houſe or 
permanent abode ; they look upon this as a vo- 
luntary impriſonment, and regard it as much more 
convenient, to be at liberty to change their ha- 
bitation, when, and to wherever it is moſt agree- 
able to them, fabricating it in the evening, for the 
uſe of the night and the next day, either in the 
valley, on the ſide of the mountain, or in the 
plain. The accommodation afforded by changing 
fituations as the ſeaſons of the year vary, is en- 
Joyed among us, by none but the great and the 
opulent; among thoſe barbarians, there is no 


one who does not enjoy it; and I muſt confeſs for 
my ſelf, 
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myſelf, that I look upon a man's having power, 
whenever he pleaſes, to remove from a difagree- 
able neighbourhood, and ſettle himſelf in one he 


likes better, as a very enviable happineſs. 


VIII. Olavus Rudbec, a noble Swede, who 
had travelled a great deal through the northern 
regions, in a book that he wrote, intitled Lap- 
land Iiluſtrated, ſays, that the inhabitants of it, 
are ſo convinced of the advantages of their ſitua- 
tion, that they would not exchange their own, for 
all the countries in the world. In fact, they poſ- 
ſeſs ſome benefits or conveniencies in it, which 
are not imaginary, but real. That country, pro- 
duces ſome regaling fruits, although they are dif- 
ferent from ours; and the abundance of game 
and fiſh in it, all of them remarkably fine flayour- 
ed, is immenſe. The winters, which with us are 
ſo diſagreeably damp and rainy, are there clear 
and ferene from whence it follows, that the na» 
tives are active, healthy, and robuſt. Thunder 
ſtorms are ſcarce ever known in that region, nor 
is there a venomous ſnake to be found in all the 
country. They live alſo exempt from thoſe two 
great ſcourges of Heaven, war and peſtilence, 
their climate defending them from both theſe viſi- 
tations, it being as obnoxious to ſtrangers and 
the plague, as it is healthy to the natives, The 
ſnow does not incommode them, for by their na- 
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tural agility, added to art and contrivance, they 
fly over the tops of the ſnowy heights like crows. 
The multitude of white bears with which the 
country abounds, ſerves them for amuſement and 
diverſion ; for they are ſo dextrous in combating 
theſe fierce animals, that there is ſcarce a Lap- 
lander, who does not kill many of them in a year, 
although it is very rare, that a Laplander is ever 
killed by one of them. 


IX. we may add, that the long nights in thoſe 
ſubpolar regions, of which they give us ſo horri- 
ble a repreſentation, are not ſo diſmal as they are 
imagined to be. They hardly experience total 
darkneſs there above one whole month; the rea- 
ſon is, becauſe the ſun deſcends below his horizon 
only twenty-three degrees and a half; and ac- 
cording to the computation of Aſtrolbgers, the 
twilight may be perceived at eighteen degrees of 
depreſſion. Neither does the apparent abſence of 
the ſun continue for fix months, as it is commonly 
thought, but for five only, for on account of the 
great refraction of the rays in that atmoſphere, 
you ſee the ſun, half a month before it mounts 
above the horizon, and for the ſame ſpace of time 
after it deſcends below it. Some Dutchmen in a 
northern voyage they made in 1596, being in the 
latitude of 76, were vaſtly aſtoniſhed at ſeeing the 
ſun fifteen or ſixteen days before they expedted to 

2 ſee 
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ſee it. In our diſcourſe on mathematical para- 
doxes, we explained this phænomenon, and ſhew- 
ed, that by attending to, and computing all 
things, thoſe who inhabit near the Poles, enjoy 
the light of the ſun for a greater portion of the 
year, than thoſe who live in the temperate and 
torrid zones; therefore what is ſaid of the equal 
repartition of light all over the world, although it 
is generally aſſented to, is not true. 


X. We much admire, and live very happily on 
the aliments we commonly uſe; but there is no 
nation, to which the ſame thing does not happen. 
The people of the northern regions, fiad the fleſh 
of bears, wolves, and foxes, very ſavoury and re- 
galing. The Tartars are fond of horſe fleſn; the 
Arabs of the fleſh of camels ; and the Africans and 
Chineſe, of that of dogs; for they both eat and 
ſell them in the markets as we do pig pork. In 
ſome regions of Africa, they eat monkies, croco- 
diles, and ſerpents; and Scaliger ſays, that in 
various parts of the eaſt, bats are eſteemed as re- 
galing a diſh, as chickens are with us. 


XI. The ſame that happens in point of food, 
happens with reſpect to every thing elſe; for whe- 
ther it proceeds from the force of habit, or the 
proportion of remperawent or diſpoſition of each 
nation reſpectively, or that things af the ſame 
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ſpecies, have different qualities in different coun- 
tries, which make them more or leſs commodious 
or agreeable; every one finds himſelf better ſa- 
tisfied with the things of his own country, than 
with thoſe of a foreign one, and he is therefore 
attached to it, becauſe he feels his own conve- 
nience better gratified there, and not by the ſup- 
poſed love of his country. 

XII. The inhabitants of the Marian iſlands, 
which are ſo called from Dona Mariana of Auſtria, 
who ſent miſſionaries among them for their con- 
verſion, made no uſe of, nor had any knowledge 
of fire. Who, however, would venture to aſ- 
ſert, that this element was not indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary to human life, or that there was any nation 
whatever, which could ſubſiſt without it? But 
notwithſtanding this, thoſe iſlanders, without fire, 
lived contented and happy. They were not ſen- 
ſible of the want of it, becauſe they did not 
know it. Roots, fruit, and crude fiſh, were all 


their aliment; and ſtill they were more healthy 


and robuſt than we, for living to a hundred years 
of age, was very frequent and common among them. 


XIII. The force of cuſtom is amazingly power- 
ful, for it is capable of not only making the greateſt 
aſperities ſufferable, but by peoples being fami- 
liarized to them, it alſo cauſes their being ſatiſ- 
fied under them. He who was not well apprized 
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of this truth, would be led to think what paſſed 
between Eſteban King of Poland, and the Pea- 
fants of Livonia, incredible. This glorious Prince 
having obſerved, that theſe poor people were 
cruelly ill treated by the nobles of the province, 
convened them together, and after condoling their 
miſery, told them he propoſed to make their ſub- 
jection leſs ſevere and eaſter to be tolerated, by 
reſtraining the exerciſe of power in the nobility, 
within more mild and moderate bounds ; but won- 
derful to relate, inſtead of ſeeming ſenſible of 
his benevolence, and embracing the offer he made 
them, they threw themſelves at his feet, and 
begged he would not alter their cuſtoms, with 
which, through long uſage, they were quite ſa- 
tisfied. What will not the force of habit con- 
quer, if it is capable of making tyranny agree- 
able? Join to this, the circumſtance of the Muſ- 
covite women, who are not happy or contented, 
unleſs their huſbands, without their giving them 
any occaſion for it, beat or cudgel them every 
day, regarding this unprovoked ill- treatment, as a 
token of their great love for them. 


XIV. We may add to the foregoing remarks; 
that a uniformity of language, religion, and cuſ- 
roms, makes the intercourſe with our countrymen 
_ grateful and pleaſing, as a diverſity in thoſe mat- 
ters, makes the ſociety of ſtrangers aukward and 
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unentertaining. Our particular connections and 
perſonal friendſhips alſo, tend to produce the ſame 
effect; and generally ſpeaking, the love of con- 
venience, and of that private eaſe and happineſs, 
which every man finds in his own country, is what 
attracts him to, and retains him in it, and not 
the love of the country itſelf. He who ſhould 
experience better perſonal accommodation in an- 
other region, would do as St. Peter did, who, as 
ſoon as he found himſelf happily ſituated on 
Mount Tabor, reſolved to fix his laſting abode 
on that eminence, and to abandon for good and 


all the yalley in which he was born. 


SE C T. Il. 


XV. It is alſo true, that not only real, but 
imaginary conveniencies, have their influence, to 
promote an adherence to our country. Enter- 
_, taining a flattering opinion of the country in 
which we were born, and preferring it to all others 
in the world, is one of the moſt common of all 
common errors. There is ſcarce any man, and 
among the lower claſs of people not a ſingle one, 
who does not think his own country the firſt pro- 
duction of nature, and abounding in a three-fold 
proportion, with all the goods ſhe diſtributes, 
either with reſpect to the genius or ability of the 
batives, the fertility of the ſoil, or the * 
| Q 
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of the climate. To underſtandings of inferior 
rank, near objects are repreſented as by the cor- 
poreal eye, which although rhey are really leſs, ap- 
pear larger than things at a diſtance, In his na- 
tion only, are to be found learned and wiſe men, 

thoſe of other kingdoms are hardly civilized ; the 

cuſtoms of his country only are rational, and the 

language of it is the only ſoft and ſufferable one ; 

the hearing a ſtranger ſpeak as effectually ex- 

cites them to laughter, as ſeeing Jack Pudding 

on a ſtage; his nation only abounds 1n riches, 

and the Prince of it is the only powerful one. 

At the end of the laſt century, when the arms 
of France were ſo prevalent, a junto of people 
at Salamanca being talking on this ſubje&, a low 

Portugueze who was among them, with an air 

of great ſagacity and importance, made the follows 

ing political remark; There is certainly now no 
Prince in Europe capable of reſiſting the King of 
France, except the Ring of Portugal. But what 
Michael Montona, in his treatiſe intitled Moral Re- 

fleFions, relates of a ruſtic Savoyard, is more extra- 

vagant ſtill, who ſaid, I don't believe the Ring of 
France has the ability be is ſaid 10 have, for if that 

was the caſe, he would have negotiated with our 

Duke long ago, about making him his Major Domo, 

Nearly after this manner, do all the low vulgar dife 

courſe of the things of their own country. 


XVI, 
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XVI. Neither are many of thoſe exempted from 


ſo groſs an error, although it is in a leſs degree, 
who by their birth or profeſſions, are much ſu- 


perior to the lower claſs of people. The number 


of vulgar who do not affociate with the common 
herd, but are intruded among people of under- 
ſtanding, is infinite. How many men of ſchool 
learning, whoſe heads were ſtored with texts, 
have I ſeen filled with the caprice, that our na- 
tion is the only ſeat of knowledge and learning, 
and that in other countries, they print nothing but 
puerilitiesand bagatels, more eſpecially if they write 


in their own native idiom; nor does it appear to 


them, that any thing worth reading can be pub- 
hſhed in French or Italian, which is in a manner 


maintaining, that the moſt important truths can't 


be expreſſed or explained in other languages, al- 


though it is certain, the Apoſtles expounded the 
moſt effential and ſublime ones in all tongues. 


But ſtrangers are ſufficiently revenged of us for 
this conceitedneſs, for in return for our conſidering 
them as people of little learning, they look upon 
us as illiberal and barbarous. Thus in all coun- 
tries you will find this piece of bad road to travel 
which is worn in holes and made rough, 
by the hacknied paſſage of carriages, loaded with 
the high notions and opinions the natives have of 
themſelves, and the low ones * entertain of 
ſtrangers. 
8 E C T. 
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SE CT. IV. 


XVII. The worſt is, that thoſe who don't 
think with the vulgar, talk like the vulgar. This 
proceeds, from what we call national paſſion or 
prejudice, the legitimate child of yanity and emu- 
lation. Vanity teaches us, that we are intereſted 
in our nation being eſteemed ſuperior to all others, 
becauſe every individual looks upon himſelf as a 
partaker in the pre- eminence; and emulation 
cauſes us to view ſtrangers, eſpecially thoſe who 
are neareſt us, with a jealous eye, and alſo in- 
clines us to wiſh their abaſement for our own ſe- 
curity. From both theſe motives, people attri- 
bute to their own country, a thouſand feigned ex- 
cellencies, although at the time they mention 
them, they know they are fictitious. 


XVIII. This abuſe, has filled the world with 
lyes, and has corrupted the faith of almoſt all 
hiſtories. When the glory of his own nation in- 
fluences him, you will hardly find a hiſtorian 
competently ſincere. Plutarch was one of the 
moſt impartial writers of antiquity; notwithſtand- 
ing which, the love of his country, in matters 
that related to it, made him deviate not a little 
from his candour ; for, as the illuſtrious Cano re- 
marks, he aggrandizes the eyents and things ap- 
pertaining to Greece, beyond their juſt propor- 

tion. 
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tion. And John Bodin obſerves, that upon ex- 
amining his lives, you will find, although his 
compariſons between Greek heroes and Greek 
heroes, and between Roman and Roman ones, 
were rightly and fairly made; that wen he came 
to draw the parallel between Greeks and Romans, 
he warped in favour of his own countrymen. 


XIX. I have always admired Titus Livius, not 
only for his eminent diſcretion, method, and 
judgment, but alfo for his veracity, He does not 
conceal or diſſemble the views of the Romans, 
when in the courſe of his hiſtory they come in 
the way of his pen ; but on the contrary he lays 
them open and expoſes them; and what is more, at 
the hazard of offending Auguſtus, he highly extolled 
Pompey, and blazoned his character as prefer- 
rable to Cæſar's, which in thoſe times, amounted 
to the ſame thing as declaring himſelf a zealous 
republican. Notwithſtanding this, I obſerve a 
fault in this prince of hiſtorians, which if it did 
not proceed from want of his adverting to, . or be- 
ing aware of it, we muſt confeſs to be the effect 
of his paſſion for 'the marvellous. In the two 
firſt ages of their republic, he gives an account 
of as many battles gained, and as many cities 
taken by the Romans, as would be ſufficient to 
complear the conqueſt of a vaſt empire ; but at 
the end of this time, we ſee that republic con- 
fined within ſuch narrow bounds, that few leſs 

ſtates 
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ſtates are at this day to be found in all Italy, 
which is a proof that the antecedent victories, were 
not ſo many nor ſo great in the original, as they 
are repreſented to be in the copy. 


XX. There is ſcarce one of the modern hiſ- 
torians I have read, in whom I have not obſerved 
the ſame inconfiſtency. If they relate the events 
of a long war, they paint them ſo favourably to 
their gyn fide, that the reader from thoſe pre- 
miſes, is induced to promiſe himſelf, that it will 
end in an advantageous peace, in which his 
nation will give the law to the enemy; bur as 
the premiſes are falſe, the concluſion does not fol- 
low, and in the end, he finds things turn out quite 
_ contrary to what he expected. 


XXI. I am not inſenſible, that during a war, 
ſuch ſort of lyes may be politically neceſſary; 
therefore in all countries, they print Gazettes with 
privilege; I don't ſay of lying, but of colouring 
events, ſo that they ſhould not diſhearten, but 
ſeem pleaſing to the people; and in their deſcrip- 
tion of things, they imitate the artifice of Apelles, 
who painted Antigonus in profile, to conceal 
his being blind of one eye; I mean, that they 
diſplay the favourable fide of events, and cover 
the adverſe one by a deception. I ſay, that po- 
licy requires this ſhould be done in Gazettes, to 

prevent 
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prevent the ſubjects being diſmayed by the adverſe 
ſtrokes of fortune; but in books that are written 
many years after the tranſactions, what danger is 
there in ſpeaking the truth ? 


XXII. The caſe is, that although none could 
happen to the public by it, the writer himſelf 
who ſhould make the attempt, would be expoſed 
to a great deal. The poor hiſtorians ſcarce dare 
do otherwiſe, than diſguiſe ſuch truths, as are not 
advantageous to their countrymen. They muſt 
either flatter their -own nation, or lay down the 
pen; for if they fail to do this, they will be 
branded with the epithet of being diſaffected to 
their country. I lament moſt heartily the lot of 
father Mariana; this very learned Jeſuit, over 
and above poſſeſſing the other talents neceſſary for 
an hiſtorian, was exceedingly ſincere and inge- 
Nuous ; but this illuſtrious quality, which aggran- 
dized his glory with ſound critics, diminiſhed jt 
among the vulgar of Spain; they ſaid he had not 
a Spaniſh heart, and that his affections and his 
pen were inimical to his country; and as hereto- 
fore, the extreme rigour of Septimus Severus to 
the Romans, was attributed to his being of Afri- 
can extraction by his father's fide, they imputed 
to father Mariana, a certain kind of pique againſt . 
the Spaniards, and aſſigned as the cauſe of it, I 
don't know whether with truth or not, his being 
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of French deſcent on the ſide of his mother. 
They would have had him relate events, not as 
they happened, but in ſuch a way as ſhould 
ſeem moſt pleaſing to them; and by ſuch as are 
fond of adulation, the man who is not a flatterer 
is regarded as an enemy. But the ſame thing 
which made this great man ill looked upon in 
Spain, gained him the higheſt eulogiums from 
the moſt eminent perſonages in Europe: the fol- 
lowing, beſtowed on him by the great Cardinal 
Baronius, is ſufkcient to eſtabliſh his honour 
and his fame: Father John Mariana, à ſcrupulous 
lover of the truth, an excellent pattern and ſedlary 
of virtue, a worthy profeſſor among the ſociety of 
Jeſus, and a Spaniard by birth, but void of all na- 
tioual paſſion or prejudice, in à learned and elegant 
tile, wrote a moſt perfect and faithful biſtory of 
Spain. (Baron. ad ann. Chriſti, 688.) 


XXIII. It is not only in Spain, that they would 
have their hiſtorians panegyriſts, for the ſame 
thing happens in other countries. The King of 
England, ſent for the famous Gregory Leti, to 
write the hiſtory of that kingdom : but he having 
proteſted he would not take pen in hand, unleſs 
he was allowed to ſpeak the truth; the King, to 
encourage him to engage in the undertaking, 
aſſured bim, that he ſhould be permitted to com- 
ply with this indiſpenſable obligation, upon which, 

he 
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he ſet to work, and compiled his hiſtory from the 
beſt authorities, and the moſt faithful monuments 
and records he could diſcover; but the natives 
having found reaſon to be diſſa - ĩsfied with many 


of the facts laid open in it, the King repented of 


the permiſſion he had given him, the copies were 
all called-in by the procurement of adminiſtration, 
and the hiſtorian obliged to leave England, but ill 
r N for his trouble. 


XXIV. We Spaniards, complain much of the 
French authors, alledging, that from their ha- 
tred to us, they disfigure tranſactions which are 
glorious to our nation, and aggrandize in propor- 
tion, ſuch as are favourable to their own. This 
complaint is reciprocal, and I believe well founded 
on both ſides. When there have been frequent 
wars between two nations, you will always ob- 
ſerve, that from the jealouſies and animoficies 
theſe have produced, the wars are conſtantly 
kept up in the writings of the authors of | both 
kingdoms ; for united as in the arrow, the feather 
follows the impetus of the ſteel. 


XXV. But as a tribute due to truth and juſtice, 

I can't avoid tak ing notice in this place, of an un- 

juſt accuſation, which has been fulminated by 

our countrymen againſt the authors of that na- 

tion. They ſay, that in relating the eyents of that 
kingdom 
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kingdom in the reign of Francis the firſt, they are 
either ſilent on, or deny the impriſonment of that 
King at the battle of Pavia” This complaint has 
not the leaſt foundation, for I have read accounts 
of this advantage of our arms in various French 
authors, and even in one of them, I ſaw celebrated 
the piccant anſwer of a French lady to King Fran- 
cis, on the event of his impriſonment. The 
King in a ſatyrical manner, that inſinuated Time 
had robbed her of her charms, ſaid to her, 
Madam, how long is it fince you came from the land 
of Beauty; to which the lady readily anſwered, 
Ever fince you came from the country of Pavis. 


XXVI. Where I find the moſt reaſon for the 
Spaniards to be angry with the French authors, 
is in their denying the coming of St James to 
Spain, and in tbeir refuſing to acknowledge that 
his ſacred body is depoſited there ; but theſe pre- 
tenſions are more the offspring of criticiſm than 
national jealouſy, and never were material ob- 
jects of emulation between the two nations. It is 
on the ſubje of the juſtice of wars, and the ad- 


vantages gained in the proſecution of them, that 


the pens engage with the moſt acrimony. 
S E GT. V. 


XXVII. From this ſpirit of national prejudice, 


which prevails in almoſt all hiſtories, happens, 
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that with reſpect to an infinite number of facts, 
the things which are paſt ſeem as uncertain to us, 
as thoſe which are to come. I acknowledge, that 
the hiſtorical Pyrrhoniſm of Campanela was ex- 
travagant, who carried his want of confidence in 
hiſtory to ſuch a point, as to ſay he doubted whe- 
ther there ever was an Emperor in the world 
named Charles the Great. But with reſpect to 
thoſe events, which the hiſtorians of one nation 
affirm, and thoſe of another deny; and as there 
are many ſuch events, it will be prudent for us 
to ſuſpend our judgment, till ſome well- informed 
third perſon ſhall decide upon them; for excited 
either by vanity or inclination, or led by conde- 
ſcenſion, every one goes on to flatter his own 
nation; the light of truth at the ſame time, being 
concealed from the eyes of the people, by the 
ſmoke of the incenſe of flattery, and the har- 
mony of adulation, preventing their liſtening to 
the voice of reaſon. 


XXVIII. I ſhall not dwell upon thoſe authors, 
who carried--the paſſion for their country, to 
lengths of extravagance, ſuch as Goropius Be- 
canus, a native of Brabant, who very deliberately 
endeavoured to prove, that the Flemiſh tongue 
was the firſt in the world ; and Oliver Rudbec, 
a Swede, who in a book he wrote on purpoſe, 
tried to evigce, that all which the antients had 

ſaid 
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ſaid of the fortunate iſlands, the garden of the 
Heſperides and Elyſian fields, alluded to Sweden, 
pronouncing at the ſame time, his own country to 
be the ſource and perfection of European learn- 
ing, and aſſerting, that letters and the art of writ- 
ing, did not deſcend from Phænicia to Greece, 
but from Phænicia to Sweden, in the proſecution 
of which undertaking, he rummaged out, and 
expended in waſte, much hidden learning. 


XXIX. It may alſo be proper to obſerve here, 
that another oppoſite vicious extreme, if it is not 
derived from, ariſes in conſequence of this preju- 
dice. It has been remarked by ſome, of a mo- 
dern Spaniſh author, that he has been guilty of 
unjuſtly denying to Spain, the honour of ſome 
glorious antiquities, with a view of being ap- 
plauded as a fincere man among ſtrangers, Per- 
haps this was not his motive, but that his criti- 
ciſm was defective, for want of being tempered 
with a due mixture of the indulgent and the ſe- 
vere; and that to avoid the imputation of flattery, 
he ran into the oppoſite offenſive extreme; for 

Dum vitant ſtulti vitia, in contraria currunt, 


SECT, vi. 


XXX. But the national prejudice of which 
we have ſpoken hitherto, is, if we may ſo call it, 
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an innocent vice compared to another, which by 
being more common, is more pernicious. I ſpeak 
of that prepoſterous affection which is not relative 
to a republic at large, but applies to a particular 
diſtrict or territory which we call our own. I 
don't deny, that by the term country, is under- 
ſtood not only the republic or ſtate of which we 
are members, and which may be called our com- 
mon country, but alſo the province, dioceſe, 
city or diſtri, where every one drew his firſt” 
breath, and which on that account may be termed 
his particular country ; but it is certain, the phraſe 
love of our countfy, can't be ſuppoſed to be con- 
fined or apply to our country according to this 
ſecond definition, but according to the firſt ; for 
that is the ſenſe, in which it is recommended and 
' enforced, by examples, perſuaſions, and apoph- 
thegms, of hiſtorians, orators, and philoſophers. 
The country to which we ſhould facrifice our 
lives in heroic arms, and which we ' ought to eſ- 
teem ſuperior to all our private intereſts, and as 
the creditor of all our poſſible obſequies and ſer . 
vices; is that body of ſtate, under which we are 
united in one civil government, and protected by, 
and bound to the obſervance of the ſame laws. 
Thus Spain is the proper object of the love of a 
Spaniard, France of a Frenchman, and Poland 
of a Polander. But this ſhould be underſtood,; 
not to relate to ſuch people, who by migrating *. 
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and ſettling in other countries, make themſelves 
members of other ſtates, in which caſe, the duty 
they owe to the country where they reſide, and 
are protected, ought to Prevail over the affection 
they bear to the country in which they were born; 
and on this diſtinction, we ſhall in the ſequel 
make an important remark, The dividing a king- 
dom into provinces or diſtrics, which is done for 
the convenience of adminiſtering juſtice, and con- 
ducting other buſineſs of government, has a ma: 
terial influence over, and is in a great meaſure the 
cauſe of diyiding men's hearts, 


XXXI. The particular or limited love of one's 
country, inſtead of being uſeful to a ſtate, is in 
many reſpects injurious and hurtful, becauſe it 
induces a. diviſion in the minds of thoſe, who 
ought to be reciprocally united, for the ſake of 
making more firm and ſtaple, the bond of com- 
mon ſociety ; and becauſe alſo this limited love of 
our country, is an incentiye to civil wars, and re- 
volts againſt the ſovereign power; for always 
when a particular province or diſtrict fancies it- 
ſelf aggrieved, all the individuals of it think the 
redreſſing the grievances of their injured country, 
an obligation ſuperior to all others ; and finally, 
this confined principle is an obſtacle to the right 
adminiſtration of juſtice, among all claſſes of peo- 
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ple, and in every judicial and miniſterial depatt- 
ment. 


XXXII. This laſt inconvenience is ſo common 
and apparent, as to be hidden from no man; and 
what is worſe, no one endeayours to hide it. 
This peſtilence of partiality to countrymen is, to 
the perverſion and corruption of good regulation, in- 
troduced and cheriſhed in the moſt barefaced man- 
ner into thoſe departments which are veſted with 
the powerof diſtributing honourable and uſeful em- 
ployments. What ſanctuary has been able to pro- 
rect or preſerve us from the violencies of this de- 
clared enemy of reaſon and equity? How many 
hearts, inacceſſible to the temptations of gold, in- 
ſenſible to the allurements of ambition, intrepid, 
and proof againſt the threats of power, have ſuf- 
fered themſclves to be miſerably deluded and per- 
verted by national paſſion ? Now-a days, if a man 
is a candidate for an office or employment, he 
always reckons upon as many protectors as he has 
countrymen, who have any concern or intereſt in 
the diſpoſal of it. His pretenſions being unrea- 
ſonable, to a man ſwayed by national or provin- 
cial prejudice, are no objection, becauſe the only 
merit with ſuch a_one, 1s the candidate's being his 
countryman. We have ſeen men, in other re- 
ſpects of unimpeachable integrity, who were 
much infected with this malady; from hence I 

have 
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have been inclined to conclude, that this is an in- 
fernal machine, artfully invented by the Devil, 
to ſubdue thoſe ſouls, who by all other ways are 
invincible ; but alas, Achilles, although in one 
little part of your body only you are vulnerable, 
what does it avail you, if Paris in ſhooting the; 
arrow has the ſkill and addreſs to hit that little 


part. 
SECT. VII. 


XXXIII. I don't condemn that affection for our 
native ſoil, which does not operate to prejudice 
a third perſon. Ariſtotle's employing his favour 
with Alexander, to procure the rebuilding the 
town of Eſtagira his native country, ruined by 
the ſoldiers of Philip, always appeared to me 
right and proper; and I condemn the indifference 
of Crates, whoſe city had ſuffered the ſame miſ- 
fortune, for having, when Alexander aſked him 
if he was deſirous it ſhould be rebuilt, anſwered, 
Of what uſe would the rebuilding it be, if there 
ſhould come another Alexander to de ſtroy it afreſh ? 
How exceedingly and ridiculouſly affeted was 
the behaviour of that philoſopher, who loſt to 
his countrymen ſo ſignal a benefit, for the ſake of 
a cold apophthegm ? The misfortune was, that no 
other opportune ſentence of a contrary tendency 
gccurred to the philoſopher juſt at that time; 1 
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if there had, he would have accepted the * 
offered by Alexander. I have obſerved, that 
there are no people more unfit to be conſulted 
upon ſerious and weighty points of buſineſs, than 
thoſe who pride themſelves in ſpeaking with grace 
and elegance; for they are always apt to warp 
their opinion towards that fide, on which a ſtrik- 
ing expreſſion occurs to them, and provided they 
deliver themſelves with air and brilliancy, they 
don't embarras themſelves about a little falſe rea- 
ſoning. 


XXXIV. I ſay once more, that I do not con- 
dlemn any innocent or moderate affection for our 
native land. A love extremely ſoft and render, is 
better ſuited to women, and more proper for chit 
dren juſt riſing up in the world, than for men; 
und therefore J am of opinion, the divine Homer 
Hamanizes Ulyſſes to a degree of exceſs, when 
he paints him, amidſt all rhe regales of Pheacia, 
panting and pining, to ſee the ſmoke ariſe on the 
mountains of Ithaca, his own country: 
Drop tans oculis —— n 
Natali terre. 
This tenderneſs in one of the wiſeſt of the Greeks 
was very puerile; but with all, there is not much 
inconvenience in viewing with tenderneſs the 
Tmoke' of one's country, provided the ſmok e does 
not blind the eyes of him who looks at it. Let 


han 
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him view the ſmoke of his own country; but 
alas, don't let him prefer it to the light and ſplen- 
dour of foreign ones; but this is what we ſee 
every day. He who by being placed at the head 
of an eminent department, has the diſpoſal of ṽa- 
rious employments at his pleaſure, can ſcarce find 
any perſons properly qualified for thoſe employ- 
ments, but people of his own country. In vain 
is it repreſented to him, that theſe men are un- 
fit to fill the poſt, and that there are others better 
qualified. He finds the ſmoke of his country fo 
grateful an aromatick, that he would abandon for 
it the moſt brilliant lights of other places. O 
how ſtrangely does this ſmoke blind men's eyes! 
How wonderfully does it diſorder and affe& their 


heads ! 


XXXV, In truth, ſome fin in this particular 
with their eyes wide open ; I ſpeak of thoſe, who 
with the view of forming a party to ſupport their 
authority, promote as many of their countrymen 
as they poſlibly can, without paying the leaſt at- 
rention to merit. This is not manifeſting” their 
love to their country, but to themſelves, and is 
benefiting their own ſoil, as the earth is benefited 
by the labour of the husbandman, who does not 
beſtow it with a view of improving the land, but 
of, advantaging himſelf. Theſe are open and de- 


Rong enen of a | republic, becauſe it being 
next 


A 
nekt to impoſſible, that one diſtri can furniſh 
people ſufficiently qualified for ſuch a variety of 
employments, the places are filled with unworthy 
objects; this, if it is not the greateſt evil that can 
befall a ſtate, at leaſt ultimately diſpoſes towards 
producing ſuch an evil, 


XXXVI. Of thoſe, who exerciſe their paſſion 
for their countrymen, from a belief that they are 
the moſt deſerving, 1 am at a loſs what to ſay, al- 
though the motive of their partiality in this matter 
frequently appears to me a voluntary blindneſs, 
and if that is the caſe, they do'nat ſtand excuſed, 
When the exceſs of merit in the perſon ſet aſide, 
is ſo notoriouſly. ſuperior to that of the man pro- 
moted, that it is manifeſt to all the world, ex- 
cept to him who diſpenſed the preferment, what 
doubt can there be, that he ſhur his eyes to avoid 
ſecing it? or elſe, that the microſcope of his pa 
ſion magnified to his view the virtues of the man 
preferred, and the defects of him neglected) There 
is ſcarce any man who has not a portion of good 
and bad in his compoſition; a man without fault 
would be a miracle, and one without a ſingle vir- 
tue would be a monſter. This made St. Auſt in 
ſay, that gigantic vice was as rare to be found 
among us, as eminent virtue: Sicut magna pretas 
paucorum eſt, ita et magna impietas nihilominus 
paucorum e. (Serm. 10. de verbis Domini.) 
zo | What 
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What happens then is, that paſſion being to 
chuſe between perſons of unequal merit, magni- 
fies what is good in the bad man, and alſo what 

is bad in the good one. There is not a more un- 
faithful balance to weigh merit in, than that of 
paſſion or prejudice; but this is what men com- 
monly uſe for the purpoſe. This cauſed David 
to ſay, men are falſe in their balances : Mendaces 
Filii hominum in ftateris. Job, to expreſs the great- 
neſs and power of God, ſays, that he is able to 
give weight to the wind: qui fecit ventis pondus. 
But I am not clear in what ſenſe to underſtand 
this, becauſe I alſo ſee, that the powerful of the 
world in the balance of their paſſion, frequently 
give weight, and much weight to the air. What 
do you ſee in that perſon they have juſt raiſed ? 
Nothing ſolid, nothing but air and vanity ; but 
to this air, the great man who exalted him gave 
more weight, than to the gold of the other per - 
fon who was his competitor for the office. But 
how was this done? Why, together with the air, 
he put earth into the ſcale, I mean the earth of 
the country in which he was born, and this —_ 
weighs very heavy in that balance, 


XXXVII. It happens in the contentions about 
occupying places, as it happened in the conflict 
between Hercules and Anteus. Hercules was 
much more valiant and powerful than the other, 

and 
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and threw him repeatedly to the ground; but 
the falls, enabled Anteus to renew the combat 
vith redoubled vigour, becauſe by his contact 
with the earth, his ſtrength was doubled. The 
explanation of the matter is this, the antients - 
under the veil of fables, concealed phyſical and 
moral maxims, and according to the heathen my- 
thology, which was the term they uſed to ſignify 
the expoſition of thoſe myſterious fictions, Anteus 
was the ſon of the earth. I believe, to make this 
fable- apply to the preſent queſtion, we need ſay 
no more, than that as things go in the world, 
every country by its recommendation, gives 
ſtrength to its ſons to overcome ſtrangers, al- 
thongh they are people of ſuperior abilities and 
vigour, Hercules lifted Anteus from the ground, 
and kept him ſuſpended in the air, by which 
means he found no difficulty in overcoming him, 
It were much to be wiſhed, that upon many oc- 
caſions, in order to determine the worth of peo- 
ple, they ſhould be examined diveſted of all fa- 
your and advantage they can derive from belong- 
ing to a particular country, for then it would be 
much better known to whom the preference is 


due. 


SECT, 
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SECT. VI. 


XXVII. Theſe men of national genius and 
prejudice, whoſe ſpirits are all fleſh and blood, 
and whoſe breaſts are always in contact with the 
earth, like that of a ſnake, do in a community, 
what the old ſerpent did in paradiſe, or as Luz- 
bel did in Heaven, that is; introduce into it, ſe- 
ditions; revolts, ſchiſms, and battles. No fire 
aſſails a civil edifice ſo violently, as the flame of 
national paſſion, for it conſumes the very ſtones 
of the fabric, levels merit to the ground, and 
makes reaſon tremble, excites tumults and in- 
ſults, and makes way for the triumphant entry 
of ambition. Thoſe hearts which ought to be 
cordially united by the bond of brotherly love, 
that bond being broke aſunder, are miſerably 
divided, and breathe nothing but vengeance and 
rancour. They form parties, inliſt auxiliaries, 
and range their forces; but alas! in the end both 
the victors and vanquiſhed are unfortunate and 

unhappy; the laſt loſe the day and their pa- 
| rence, and the firſt by their conqueſt loſe chem 


ſelyes. 


XXXIX. In no words of ſacred writ, is a call 
to a generous and yirtuous life painted in more 


| meln colours, than in thoſe of the Pſalmiſt, 
Pſalm 
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Pſalm xliv. Mark me, my Son, incline your ear, 
and attend to my words, you muſt forget your towns 

men, and the houſe of your father. But how 
greatly does he deviate from the ꝓrecept con- 
tained in this admonition, who ſo far from for- 
getting his townſmen, and the houſe of his fa- 
ther, treaſures up in his heart and memory, not 
only a houſe or a town, but a whole province or 


kingdom. 


XI. Alexander, after he had conquered Per- 
ſia, cauſed the Macedonian ſoldiers to marry Per- 
ſian women, to the end, ſays Plutarch, that for- 
getting their native land, they ſhould only eſteem 
as their countrymen, thoſe who were good, and 
regard as ſtrangers thoſe who were bad: Ut nun- 


dum pro patria, caſtra pro arce, bonos pro cognatis, | 
malos pro peregrinis agnoſcerent, 


XLII. It is an apophthegm, of many learned and 
wiſe men among the Gentiles, that to a man of 
a ſtrong and liberal mind, all the world is his 
country. He who attaches his heart to that corner 
of the earth in which he was born, cannot look 
upon all the world as his country, nor himſelf as 
a citizen of it, and therefore the world ſhould 
deſpiſe: him, as a narrow-minded and mean-ſpirited 
perſon, | 


XLII. 
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XLII. I believe notwithſtanding, that there 
is ſomething figurative contained in the words of 
the ſentences before quoted, for mankind can 
never be underſtood to be exempted from the love 
and ſervice they owe to the republic of which 
they are members, in preference to all other ſtates 
and kingdoms ; but I apprehend alſo, that this 
obligation ſhould not be confined to a republic, 
becauſe we were born within its limits, but be- 
cauſe we are members of its ſociety ; therefore, 
he who has legally transferred his reſidence from 
the kingdom in which he was born, to another 
different one, where he has ſettled himſelf, and 
taken up his abode, contracts with reſpect to that 
kingdom, the ſame obligations he owed to that 
in which he was born and nurſed, and he ought 
to regard it as the country to which he belongs. 
This is a diſtinction, that was not rightly under- 
ſtood by many great men of antiquity ; and for 
this reaſon, we ſee in various authors of note, 
ſome actions celebrated as heroic, which ought 
to have been condemned as infamous. Demara- 
tus King of Sparta, when he was unjuſtly de- 
throned and driven out of his kingdom by his 
own ſubjects, was kindly received and protected 
by the Perſians. He lived among them as a mem- 
ber of the Perſian empire, and owed to thar 
country, belides the obligation of gratitude, the 

duty 
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8 duty of a ſubje& ; but mark the ſequel : the Per- 


ſians meditate. a military expedition againſt the 
Lacedemonians; and Demaratus, who is let into 
the ſecret, communicates the defign to the Spar- 
tans, in order that they might be prepared to de- 
feat the enterprize. Herodotus, and many other 
authors, celebrate this action, as a commendable 


mark of the glorious and heroic love which De- 


maratus entertained for his country; but I ſay, 
it was a perfidious, baſe, unworthy, and trea- 
cherous act; becauſe in virtue of the antecedent 
circumſtances, the obligation of his loyalty, to- 
gether with his perſon, had been transferred from 
Lacedemonia to Perſia, 


XL. To conclude: I affett that if by reaſon 
of being born in it, we contract any obligation 
to a particular diſtrict or place, that obligation is 


| inferior to, and ought to give place to every other 


chriſtian or political one whatever. Surely the 
difference of being born in this or that country is 
not ſo material, that this ſhould out- weigh every 
other conſideration ; therefore we ought never to 
prefer our countryman only becauſe he is our 
countryman, except in thoſe cafes, where there 
is a perfect equality of all the other circumſtances, 


XIIV. In ſuperiòr rulers, I don't even with 
this limitation, admit of any particularity with 
reſpect 
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reſpect to countrymen, for the following reaſons: 
firſt, becauſe without being perfectly diveſted of 
this paſſion, it is hardly poſſible in one inſtance or 
another, to ſhun the danger of paſfing from favour 
to injuſtice. Secondly, that in whatever manner, 
favour to our countrymen is limited and reftrain- 
ed, we are apt to fall into an accepration' or pre- 
ferrable choice of perſons, which by all thoſe who 
govern ought to be ſtudiouſſy avoided. Thirdly, 
ſuperior rulers being truly the fathers of their 
people, their impartial affection for them ſhould 
be regarded as a conſideration ſo incomparably 
ſuperior to all others, that it ought to ſtiffe and 
ſuffocate every kind of motive or inclination- to 
preference, except that which is derived from ſu- 
perior merit. It would be ridiculous in à father 
to love one child better than another, only becauſe 
this was born in his own town or city, and the 
mother was delivered of the other in a different 
place, in | conſequence of her being from home 
on a journey. Therefore alf thoſe who' govern, 
ought ever to retain in their hearts and memo- 
ries, the maxim of the famous queen of Carthage, 
who being informed that the Trojans, in coſe: 
quence of her marrying Eneas, entertained hopes 
of receiving fuperior indulgences to the Tyrians 
from her, declared her perfect indifference of af- 
fection for them all as a ee In By ming 
words : 


Tros, Mine mibi * diſcrimine ægetur. 
L SECT. 
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XL. Haring ſpoken in this diſcourſe, of the 
favour that may be ſhewed to a countryman in 
preference to a ſtranger, in caſe he is a man of 
equal merit, I thought 1 it would not be improper 
here, to take notice: of a moral point, which fre- 
quently occurs in practice, and in which I have 
often ſeen men miſtake, who in other reſpects 
are far from abſurd. Thoſe, who have annexed 
to/ their charges, the diſtribution of honourable 
and uſeful employments, if they have not a per- 
fect knowledge of the competitors for a vacant 
place, commonly ' avail themſelves of judicial or 
extrajudicial informations touching their merits. 
This is a caſe that often occurs in the appoint- 
ment to ſuch profeſſorſhips in many univerſities, 
as are in the diſpoſal of the king, or his ſupreme 
council; and in theſe inſtances, all the doctors of 
this, univerſity of Oveido give their information 
to the royal. council promiſcuouſly. . It is to be 
ſuppoſed, that the perſon, who by his own or de- 
legated authority appoints to the office, when 
two perſons of equal merit are propoſed to him, 
may very conſiſtently chuſe which he pleaſes; ; 
but with reſpect to the equality of merit, if he is 
2 ſtranger to the parties, he muſt be guided by 
the informations he receives; and I have ſeen it 

| | | very 
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very common, when they had no juſt reaſon for 
doing it, for people to give their information in 
favour of the man they liked beſt, and I have 
known them go ſo far, as not only to recom- 
mend him in preference to his competitor, but to 
repreſent him as the only perſon 2 to fill 
the vacant office. 


 XLVI. I call this an error, beeauſe that in my 
opinion, ſuch an information upon the face of it, 
is injurious and void of all probability, which I 
ſhall endeavour. to demonſtrate, by expoſing the 
malice and indirect proceeding of him, who be- 
tween two equal ſubjects, Peter and John for ex- 
ample, gives his information in favour of Peter, 
in preference to John; for I perceive in ſuch be- 
haviour, not only one, but three ſerious and diſ- 
tinct offences. And firſt, he offends materially 
in his information, againſt the virtue of legal and 
impartial juſtice, which requires, that he ſhould 
repreſent people according to the true degree of 
their merits ; but he ſweryes from this principle, 
who repreſents Peter as ſuperior to John, when 
he is not ſo in reality. Secondly, he behaves un- 
worthily and unjuſtly to his Prince, by uſurping 
and preoccupying the right, which he has to 
chuſe between the parties. Thirdly, he is guilty 
of injuſtice to the ſaid John, who has a right to 
be repreſented according to the true degree of 

I 2 | merit 
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merit he poſſeſſes ; and the propoſing him as in- 
ferior to Peter, when in truth he is equal to him, 
is doing him a manifeſt injury, which befides pre- 
judicing him with regard to other contingencies, 
tenders it impoſſible in this inſtance, for him to 
partake of the king's grace, of chuſing him in 
preference to his competitor John. 


XLVII. From what has been premiſed, it may 
de inferred, that no contingent can ever happen, 
in Which an informant or voter can conſiſtently 
fhew favour; or be partial to any man, either in 
ſuch an inſtance as we have juſt mentioned, or in 
any other whatever, judicial or extrajudicial; 
becauſe as we have ſhewn, competitions between 
ſubjects of equal merit do not admit of it, and 
if the merits of the comperitors are unequal, the 
juſtice of ſuch a proceeding is ſelt-evident ; con- 
fequently, to him who acts conſcientiouſly, all re- 
commendations or ſolicitations are uſeleſs and im- 
proper; for he will not be biaſſed by friendſhip, 
country, gratitude, ſchool-alliances, religion, col- 
lege · connections, or any other motives whatever. 
But the tnisfortune is, that in the practice of the 
world, we ſee but few examples of ſuch difinte- 
reſted and upright conduct, even in caſes where 
the merits of candidates are vnequal ; but on the 
contrary, whenever an oppoſition is ſet on foot, 
the favourers of each candidate, are more occupied 
11:24 > 3 in 
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in canvaſſing ſuffrages, than in ſtudying queſtions, 
and more buſted in examining the connections of 
voters, than books of faculty. The abuſe is car- 
ried to ſuch a length, that ſometimes a man's act- 
ing with integrity is imputed to him as a crime. 
If a voter, who is ſolicited by a man of eminence, 
anſwers ingenuouſly, and excuſes himſelf from 
complying with what is requeſted of him ; they 
ſay he is. a rough, ill-bred, unpoliſhed man: if 
he does not yield to the folicitations of a bene- 
factor, they call him ungrateful; and if he does 
not give way to the intreaties of a friend, they 
exclaim that he is callous to the feelings of friend- 
ſhip. Finally, it appears to me, that a more in- 
tolerable error than this cannot exiſt, for I have 
ſeen men much eſteemed by the generality of 
mankind for their worth, who have always proſti- 
ruted their votes to theſe or ſome other temporal 
motives; but in the name of reaſon, can a man 
have any friend ſo great or ſo good as God? Is 
there any benefattor, to whom we owe ſo much 
as to him? How ſhall we reconcile this? Can he 
be called a grateful, an honourable, or a good 
man, who can be wanting in his duty to his beſt 
friend and greateſt benefactor, by acting unjuſtly 
to oblige a creature, ro whom he owes this or that 
limited reſpect, and to whom alſo it is impoſſible 
he ſhonld owe any thing whatever, but what he 
owes principally, and in the firſt inſtance to God? 
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In vain 1 have urged theſe arguments in various 
private converſations; and I believe it is in vain 
alſo, that I now uſe them with rhe public at large; 
but if they ſhall not be effetual ro amend the 
abuſe, they will at leaſt ſerve to diſburthen my 
mind, and give vent to my chagrin. 
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SEMBLANCE OF VIRTUE; 
o R. 


VIRTUE IN APPEARANCE. 


LEES ES 


I. IRTUE and wickedneſs fly with nearly 

the ſame velocity from the human eye, 
and are both almoſt equally concealed from the 
diſcernment and penetration of mankind. The 
firſt lies hid under the veil of modeſty, the ſecond 
behind the parapet of hypocriſy. The vicious 
diſguiſes himſelf with the colouring of virtue, rhe 
virtuous diſdains and effaces all falſe tints or gloſſes. 


II. The number of hypocrites in the world is 
much greater than is generally imagined. There- 
| I 4 is 
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is no vice ſo tranſcendent, for all bad people are 
hypocrites. This may ſeem a paradox, and you 
may ſay to me, are there no men who make pa- 
rade and oſtentation of vice; I aaſwer. yes, but 
not of all their vices. They — by their 
boaſting to hide their confuſion, and diſcover 
that part of their ſouls which they are unable to 
conceal. They place a crown on the image of 
vice, in order to give dignity to the figure; and 
although arrogant wickedneſs is worſe than timid, 
the laſt is deſpiſed, and the firſt feared. An un- 
ruly paſhon breaks down all the fences of reſerve, 
and the delinquent, not being able to conceal his 
ſhame and diſgrace by diſſimulation, endeavours 
by bis pride and arrogance to make himſelf dread- 
ed. This is practiſing a new hypocriſy, with 
which he belies and endeavours to put a trick on 
his own conſcience. The crime appears odious 
in his eyes, therefore by putting on a falſe ſem 
blance and air of gallantry, he attempts to, dazzle 
the eyes of other people. To protect from 
public inſult, him, who is a notorious bad man, 
no other method is ſo effectual, as that of openly 
expoſing his faults to the world with daring 


impudence, 


III. But obſerve attentively theſe very people, 
and you will find, that although they behave with 
this audacity, they at the very time they are do- 
wg 
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ing it, endeayour to conceal other vices they are 
infected with, and alſo to make oftentation of vir- 
t ues which they do not poſſeſs. They will own they 
are incontinent, prodigals, ambitious, and auda- 
cious; but they blazon their gratitude to their 
benefactors, their ſteadineſs in their friendſhips, 
and their fidelity to their promiſes. Ir is certain, 
that the vice of ingratitude is one of the moſt 
common and moſt vuigarized in Ul the world ; but 
with all this, you will not find any man who does 
not take pains to juſtify himſelf on this head; 
and J ſay the ſame of lying, of perfidy, and of 
other vices. It follows then, that upon a critical 
enquiry, you will not find a vicious man who is 
not a hypocrite. We ſhould not ſuppoſe that 
open and avowed profligates, or debauchees, have 
no other blemiſhes, than ſuch as ſhew themſelves 
outwardly. There is no virtue ſuch a man 
would not trample upon, if it was an impediment 
to his purſuits, nor an oppoſite vice to that virtue, 
which he would not employ as an inſtrument, to' 
gratify his ruling paſſion. Do you think a very 
lewd man, for all the boaſtings of his innocence 
in matters of jaſtice,' and in points of meum and 
tuum honeſty, would not, if he found himſelf 
without money of his own, make uſe of that of 
another perſon which was confided to his keeping, 
to purchaſe the enjoyment of his favourite ob- 
ject! or that the ardently ambitious man, for all 
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the vociferations of his gratitude, would not turn 
his back on his benefactor, whenever this baſe- 
neſs would be a means of recommending him 
to the good graces of one, who could advance 
him to a higher degree of preferment, than it was 
in the power of his old friend to procure for him? 


| 
| 


— — 


| IV. So that it is very rare to find a perverſe 
perſon, who, over and above thoſe glaring vices 
| which manifeſt themſelves ſo palpably, is not 
92 tainted with others, which he affects to hide; and 
. in caſe there do not predominate in him other 


| paſſions beſides thoſe, which on account of their 
I 4 vehemence are fo very conſpicuous, theſe of 
* themſelves are ſufficient to betray him into faults, 
4 which ariſe from, and are the offspring of other 
Hi diſtinct paſſions, when the committing thoſe faults 


95 is indiſpenſably neceſſary for attaining the objects 
| or purpoſes of the ruling paſſion. Alexander in 
his natural diſpoſition, was certainly not a cruel 
man, notwithſtanding which, he was guilty of 
cruel actions; for ſuch were the putting to death 
His friend Clytus, and the philoſopher Caliſthenes. 
i His predominant paſſions 'were vain-glory and 
113 pride. Clytus fell a victim to the firſt, for having 
ill preferred the actions of. Alexander's father Philip 
to his; and Calilthenes fell a victim to the laſt, 
for having deterred people from idolizing Alex- 
ander as the ſon of Jupiter. | 7 


oe — 
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v. Sometimes the falſe appearance of a vice is 
put on politically, or with a view of deriving 
| ſome advantage from it, A man feigns himſelf 
vindictive, when in reality he is not ſo, in order 
that the fear of his vengeance may deter people 
from offending. This moſt frequently happens, 


When the vice affected is meritorious in the eyes 


of him who rules. Sejanus would never have 
obtained the favour of Tiberius, by appearing a 
lover of juſtice; nor Tigilinus, nor Petronius, 
that of Nero, by ſeeming modeſt and continent. 


VI. It is probable, that from the motive of 
falling in with the humour of wayward and evil- 
minded princes, there have been politicians who 
were contradiftory hypocrites, . and have wore 
the ſemblance of vices which their natures re- 
volted at, and what is worſe, in order to prove 
they were tainted with them, have put a violence 
on their inclinations, and although it was with 
reluctance, have brought themſelves to commit 

diſorders which their diſpoſitions abhorred. 
When people make a merit of delinquency, in- 
ſtead of that hypocriſy which is properly ſvch, 
on account of its counteracting virtue, they ſtudy 
another which is the reverſe of it, becauſe it 
feigns vice. 


vn. 
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VII. But theſe very perſons will affect to appear 
ſincere, conſtant, grateful, and men of veracity. 
There never was any man, who was not deſirous 
of diflembling or concealing thoſe vices, which 
were oppoſite to the virtues, which conſtitute 
what is commonly called a good man, and there- 
fore the hypocrites who affect the ſhew of theſe- 
virtues are innumerable. 


VIII. I don't deny, that a man's being more 
under the dominion of ſome vices than others, 
depends in a great meaſure on his conſtitution, 
which may be compared to a ſoil, where ſome 
paſſions take deeper root, and grow more vigo- 
rous than others. This man, without attempt- 
ing to reſtrain it, ſuffers himſelf to be carried 
away by incontinence, but abhors cheating : an- 
other gives himſelf up to gluttony and drunken- 
neſs, but looks upon perfidy with horror and in- 
dignation. Thus it is; but his enmity to theſe 
vices, laſts no longer than till he has occaſion for 
their aſſiſtance to indulge his paſſion for the others. 
Catiline, in the early part of his life, appeared 
to have no other paſſions than thoſe of inconti- 
nence, oſtentation, and prodigality ; but theſe 
vices having reduced him to poverty, and he on 
that account not being able to continue his per- 


ſuits of them, formed the deſign of tyrannizing 
over 
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over the republic, in order to extricate himſelf 
from indigence. In conſequence of this, he be- 
came ambitious, fierce, cruel, relentleſs, and 
porous. 


IX. I am of opinion, that nobody ſhould put 
much confidence in thoſe, who are called good 
ſort of men, if they ſee them much impreſſed 
with, or under the influence of particular pat- 
ſions. That vice which domineers over them, is 
to themſelves the ultimate end or object, to 
which they direct all their attentions; or the idol, 
to whom, if their occaſions required it, they 
would ſacrifice all other eonſiderations. I don't 
pretend that there are no exceptions to this rule; 
the natural abhorrence of one vice, may predo- 
minate over the inclination to commit another. 
But I in all caſes, and at all events, would 
ſooner place my confidence in him, who from a 
: religious fear of God has a regard to his con- 
ſcience in all his actions, than in the man, who 
only from his natural diſpoſition and tempera- 
ment, or from a pundctilio of honour, practiſes 
thoſe virtues, which are commonly underſtood 
to conſtitute the character of what the world calls 
aà good man; temperament lets go the rein, when 
the ruling paſhon becomes impetuous, and ſnews 
an eagerneſs to preſs forward; and honour loſes 
its influence, when it is believed the commiſſion 

of 


* 
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of the bad act will not be known. The fear of 
God never ceaſes to operate. 


X. The famous Magdalen Scudery, in her 
book intitled moral converſations, relates a re- 
markable ſtory of a man, who riſqued his life for a 
friend in three duels; but this friend afterwards, 
having occaſion to beg he would lend him a ſmall 
ſum of money which he ſtood in need of, he re- 
fuſed to comply with his requeſt, Who would 
believe, that a man who on repeated occaſions, 
had hazarded his life for his friend, would have 
failed him in a thing of ſo much leſs conſequence ? 
He was both covetous and intrepid, but his ava- 
rice made. him conſider his life as leſs valuable 
than his money. His friendſhip contended with 
his ruling paſſion, and the laſt as the moſt pre- 
valent prefled down and ſtifled the finer feelings. 


XI. One of the greateſt. widakeo which men 
commit in their confidences, is that of truſting 
thoſe, whom they have known to be unfaithful to 
others. This is an error which all men condemn, 
and which almoſt every one falls into. I confide 
my ſecret to him, who has recommended himſelf 
to my favour, by revealing that of another per- 
ſon. I give my friendſhip to the man, who in 
compliment to me has abandoned the patron who 


before protected him. This is the effect of our 
lore 
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love for, and the ſuperior conceit we entertain of 
ourſelves. Every one fancies, that, he has in 
himſelf a moſt powerful attraction, that will keep 
the heart of a perſon fixed and attached to him, 
who has been unfaithful to other people. He 
thinks, that it was the power of his ſingular 
merit, which made the man abandon his bene- 
factor or friend, for the ſake of allying himſelf 
to him. He is ſo full of his own conſequence and 
rare qualities, that it never enters his imagina- 
tion, nor does he even harbour the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion, that this very perſon may ſee, or pretend 
to ſee, a higher degree of merit in another man, 
to which he might make the ſame ſacrifice of his 
friendſhip. Princes and great men, whom the ha- 
bit of being flattered is apt to make the moſt pre- 
ſumptuous, are thoſe who are molt liable to fall 
into this ſnare. How often do we ſee in courts, 
treachery rewarded with promotion.' The maxim 
that we love the treaſon, but hate the traitor, is 
received by all the world in theory, but has very 
few votaries in practice. The traitor is diſpleaſ- 
ing to him, who diſlikes the treaſon ; but he who 
intereſts himſelf in the treaſon, looks on the 
traitor with favourable eyes. This is derived in 
a great meaſure, from calling things by. wrong 
names. Treaſon -is termed obſequiouſneſs, and 
a traitor called friend; and jointly with this, they 
are apt to interpret; that ſome honeſt motive in- 
1 2014 tet vened 
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tervened to excite to the action; and in caſe they 
can't find out 'any- other than that of intereſt or 
convenience, they applaud the ability diſplayed 
in chuſing the molt beneficial ſide, Queen Eliza- 
beth of England was à ſtriking exception to this 
rule. An- unfaithful Spaniard ſold to her, for a 
ſtipulated price, a town in the Low Countries ; 
and after he had fo done, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment due to his demerit, went over to, and reſtled 
in England, where he offered his ſervice to the 
Queen as an able military officer; to which ſhe 
replied, © Go your ways, when I have occaſion 
for any one to commit an act of weachery, I will 
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XII. The perfect hypoerites are few in num- 
ber. I call thoſe perfect hypocrites, whoſe out- 
fide is all devotion, and who within are all baſe- 
neſs and iniquity, or ſuch as anſwer the deſcrip» 


tion of the ſatyriſt: 
Qui curios fmulant, et bacchanalia vivunt. 


Upon ſerious reflection, it will not appear won- 
derful theſe are ſo few, notwithitanding the 
road of hypocrify is the ſhorteſt a man can pur- 
ſue, to arrive at the temple of Fortune; ſtill we 
rarely ſee men endued with a ſufficient degree of 


I to engage in ſo laborious an un- 
dertaking ; 


2 
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dertaking; for conceive the practice of virtue to 
be ever ſo arduous, the purſuit of the feigned, 
is much more painful than that of the true. In 
order to carry it on, there is need of a conſtant 


ſtudiouſneſs joined to a continual anxiety, and 


alſo an indefatigable watchfulneſs, to ſuppreſs 
the ſallies of the ſoul, which without intermiſ- 
fion is making efforts to diſcloſe herſelf. There 
is no paſſion, which, like a wild beaſt chained, 
ſtrives more forcibly to break its confinement, 
than that of diſſimulation. The animal faculty of 
the heart is as plainly reflected on the countenance, _ 
as the vital is manifeſted in the artery. The 
tokens of their internal movements, may be com- 
pared to thoſe of a clock, which has a bell that 
proclaims them, and a hand that points them out. 
There is not a, word, nor an action, if not re- 
ſtrained by a contrary imperus, which would not. 
follow the impulſe of that animated machine. 
Curioſity and Juſt importune and tempt a man's 
eyes by turns; he is anxious to give vent to his 
boſom by his voice, and his brow manifeſts his 
impatience to do it; a pleaſant jeſt provokes to 
laughter ; an injury calls for vengeance, and the 
tongue and the ear are averſe to ſilence. There 
is not a member which is not put under painful 
reſtrictions, nor a faculty that is not conſtrained,” 
by being thus compelled to wear the forced ap- 
pearance of compoſure. The ſtrings, of which 
K the 
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the harmony of an exterior modeſty are compoſed, 
are infinite, and ought always to be kept vio- 


lently on the ſtretch ; the deſires alſo of poſſeſ- 
ſing beloved objects are continually tapping at 
the doors of the ſenſes. What force is ſufficient 
to reſiſt ſo many impulſes? or what addreſs, equal 
to managing ſo many reins at a time? 


XIII. Add to this, the apprehenſion of their 


_ deceit being detected; for they look upon all the 


eyes that ſurround them as ſo many ſpies of their 
enemies; and they are very well aware, with all 
their caution, of the difficulty of always preſerv- 
ing their ſouls impenetrable to foreign inſpection; 
for let them be never ſo careful in ſhutting up 
their windows, there will ever remain, by i imper- 
ceptible omiſſions, innumerable crevices; and 
although they may ſucceed in deceiving the mul- 
titude, there are never wanting tranſcendent 
ſpirits, who can diſcern and diſtinguiſh, where- 
ever they meet with it, the natural from. the ar- 
tiſicial. Let affectation ſtrive to imitate reality 
neyer ſo induſtriouſly, one or another will make 
his remarks, which, although they can't be ex- 
plained, may be conceived, and may be compared 
to the character of a language, which, notwith- - 
ſtanding you comprehend it, you can't pronounce, 
The very means. that are taken to conceal the 
ſoul, manifeſt and diſcloſe it, becaule the reſerve 


or 
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of caution that is uſed for this purpoſe is viſible, 
and it is alſo viſible and well known, that inno- 
cent people have no need of this diſguiſe. Every 
man who uſes great circumſpection, makes him- 
ſelf ſuſpected. He who is confirmed that he poſ- 
ſeſſes a good conſcience, acts and ſpeaks with open- 
neſs; nor would it avail a hypocrite, to endea- 
vour at imitating that native frankneſs; for he 
never could hit upon the true criterion of the 
character. Thoſe of experience and penetration 
would always be able to diſtinguiſh the copy 
from the original ; therefore I believe, that to 
this day, there never was a hypocrite who ſuc- 
ceeded in deceiving all the world. 


XIV. O how much leſs toilſome would it be 
for hypocrites to tread the path of true virtue, 
than to purſue that of falſe ! The firſt affords in- 
tervals of eaſe and tranquillity to the mind, and 
alſo adminiſters to it many comforts ; but the 
fiction of virtue demands a conſtant labour of 
thought and ſtretch of invention to fave appear- 
ances. It is like a fabric built in the air, which 
would fall to the ground, if you negle& a minute 
to keep it propped up. 


XV. I may be told, that with time and prac- 
tice fiction would become habitual, and then a 
man would find no difficulty in diſſembling. Truly 

| K 2 I doubt 
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I doubt whether habit has power to effect ſo much. 
When art fights againſt the whole bent or force 
of nature, I don't think the caſe ever happened, 
of the firſt obtaining a compleat triumph, but 
judge rather, that the laſt always remains with a 
reſidue of ſtrength, ſufficient to renew the combat. 
It ſometimes falls out with a conſummate hypo- 
crite, as it happened to the cat converted to a 
fine lady in the fable,of Eſop. She continued to 
fit with much ſtudied compoſure at the table, till 
a rat entered the room ; but inſtantly upon the 
animal's appearing, * away by that native 
impulſe which ſuperſedes all caution, ſhe with 
all her might threw herſelf on her beloved prey, 
and expoſed her nature to the bye- ſtanders. 


XVI. But admitting, that, by long practice in 
deceit, a man could overcome all difficulties ; 
this does not obviate the miſtake of the hypocrite, 
for with a great deal leſs labour, and in much 
leſs time, he could have made virtue mote fami- 
liar to him than diſſimulation. The firſt is moſt 
conformable to the inclination of man as a rational 
creature, and he only acts in contradiction to this 
principle as a ſenſitive one; the laſt is a violence 
on his nature, both as a rational and as a ſenſitive 
one. In the land of virtue, the ſoul may be ſaid 
to live at home ; ; in that of deceit, ſhe reſides as 


a total ſtranger. She certainly then muſt find 
more 
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more fatigue and trouble in familiarizing herſelf 
to deceit, and more difficulty in making diſſi- 
mulation ſeem natural to her than virtue. 


S ET O T. 


XVII. There are notwithſtanding a certain 
ſpecies of hypocrites, who live without fatigue, 
and deceive with little trouble; becauſe the ap- 
pearances they wear of virtue, are partly owing 
to ſtudy, and partly to temperament or conſtitu- 
tion. They want ſome vices, and conceal others; 
or the few virtues they poſſeſs ſerve as a cloak 
or covering to hide greater vices. Thus it may 
be ſaid; that the hypocrites of whom we ſpoke 
before are always labouring againſt wind and 
tide, and never get on, but by the force of hard 
rowing. Thoſe of whom we are about to ſpeak 
now are frequently aſſiſted with a gale in their 
favour. 


XVIII. Truly the pains the public take, to in- 
form themſelves of the virtues of mankind, are 
very flight and trivial; he who ſtands unimpeach- 
ed in ſome determined particulars, may eafily 
diſpenſe with a great number of virtues. Emi- 
livs, for example, is regular and moderate in his 
diet, and is alſo modeſt in his converſation. He 
goes. frequently to, and behaves devoutly at 

K 3 church, 
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church, and abſtains from all illicit commerce 
with the other ſex. He needs nothing more to 
make his virtue conſpicuous and reverenced by 
the whole town; notwithſtanding this, I know 
that this ſame Emilius vexes his neighbours with 
unjuſt and litigious proſecutions, and J alſo ſee 
him anxious after, and ſolicitous to acquire ho- 
nours and riches by all ſorts of means. Whatever 
little injury he receives, is ſtamped on his memory 
in indelible characters; and although there is 
great plenty in his houſe, no poor are ever ſeen 
at his door. He aſſiſts with great pleaſure in 
all murmurs and cabals, and eſpecially if they 
are againſt ſome man of conſpicuous merit, who 
is likely to rival him in the eſtimation of the pub- 
lic. He favours the unjuſt pretenſions of his aſ- 
ſociares and dependants ; and, when applauding 
or condemning the actions of others is the ſubject 
of converſation, his tongue is always guided by 
his prejudices or partialities. He ſets no value on 
the virtues of others; and if he finds they are in 
any ſhape inconvenient or incommodious to him- 
ſelt, he depreciates them. I obſerve his fawnings 
on, and cringings to the great, and his flights 
and contempt of the poor. In fine, I don't ſee 
a movement in this man, that does not point di- 
rectly or indirectly to his own particular intereſt, 
which. he ſeems determined to purſue, although 
in the road that leads to it he ſhould trample 

| under 
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under foot = rights and Properties of other 
people. 


XIX. With all this, the vulgar eſteem him, 
as a juſt, religious, and devout man. Thoſe 
few virtues are a ſkreen or ſhelter to a great num- 
ber of vices. Ambition, avarice, envy, malice, 
and hatred, have built their nefts in his breaſt ; 
but all this is overlooked, The falſe brilliancy 
which glitters on the ſurface of his continence 
and temperance dazzles the eyes of the public. 
This ſeems as if the world thought all fin conſiſi- 
ed in the criminal indulgence of corporeal incli- 
nations, and that all wickedneſs was confined to 
the operation or exerciſe of two or three ſenſes, 
The devil is neither laſcivious, nor a glutton, nor 
is he capable of perpetrating either of thofe vices, 
becauſe the execution of them depends on the ex- 
ertion of material powers; but he does not on 
this account ceaſe in a moral ſenſe to be the worlt 
of all creatures. * 
XX. The injuſtice of this opinion, and the 
evils ariſing from it, are moſt viſible in the other 
tex. A woman by being chaſte thinks ſhe has 
complied with, and fulfilled all-the duties apper- 
taining to virtue, and that, i in conſequence of her 
poſſeſſing this fingle good quality, ſhe may with- 


out impeachment of her condu@ be allowed to 
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commit every other vice with impunity. Thus 


having eſtabliſhed the proofs of her chaſtity, ſhe 
concludes ſhe has a right to be arrogant, envious, 
paſſionate, and proud; and there even are wo- 


men, whom the confirmation of their fame in point 


of chaſtity has made ſavage and inſufferable. 


What plagues are ſuch to their poor buſbands, 
for they ſell them that fidelity at an exorbitant 
Price, which they owe to them as a juſt debt. 
- Some authors have aſligned this as the motive of 
Paulus Emilius having procured himſelf to be 
divorced from his firſt wife, the noble, chaſte, 
beautiful, and prolific Papiria. Plutarch tells 


us of a Roman, who, when his friends blamed 
him for having got himſelf divorced from a chaſte 
woman, of great endowments, both of body and 
mind, pulled off one of his ſhoes, and ſhewing it 
to them, ſaid, Ton ce this ſhoe is new, handſome, 
and well made 1 but perhaps that is the very reaſon 
why it rings and pinches my foot. By which he 
meant to ante, that the accompliſhmems of 

his wife made her og and inſufferable. | 


XXI. I. and BIN that I have no patience 


with the, diſtintion the world makes between 


vices a pertaining to the ſame ſpecies, only be- 
cauſe 2 the different methods which are uſed in 
the execution of them. , He is not only eſteemed 
2 chief, b ta moſt v vile and baſe man, who clan- 
1 deſtinely 


co, b, 
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deſtinely enters another's houſe, and robs it of 
money and goods; and why does not he deſerye 
to be ſtigmatized with the ſame epithets, who by 


making an unjuſt demand, or by ufing frauds, 
uſurps another's property. The trader, for in- 
ſtance, who takes more than a fair proſit on his 
goods, or deceives with regard to the quality of 
what he ſells; or the man in office, who demands 
or receives more than his due, or than his trouble 
deſerves; and, above all, the judge who ſuffers 
himſelf to be bribed; what difference is there 
between this firſt aud laſt claſs of people? They 
are all cheats and robbers; and God will puniſh 
them all in the ſame manner, not regarding the 
means they uſed, but in proportion to the injury 
they did their neighbours. Notwithſtanding all 
this, vaſt numbers of theſe people paſs for very 
good chriſtians ; and not only ſo, but if they pray 
much, and count over many roſaries, hear maſs 
every day, and have the inſolence to frequent the 
ſacraments, they are venerated as illuſtrious pat- 
terns of virtue. | 


XXII. But for all theſe may appear an hetero- 
geneous or monſtrous compound of virtue and 
vice, there is nothing belonging to them, which 
may not be ſuppoſed conformable to nature. Vir- 
tues and ' vices have the ſame root or origin, that 


is, the remperament or conſtitutions of mankind. 
Thus 
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Thus as there is no ſoil ſo inhoſpitable as to > pro- 
duce nothing but poiſonous plants, neither is 
there any diſpofition ſo vitiated as to nouriſh 
nothing but perverſe inclinations. In no indivi- 
dual is nature ſuch an enemy to reaſon, as to 
oppoſe it in every thing. This man is urged by 
gluttony, but not incited by incontinence. An- 
other burns with impatience to be rich, and 
knows no other happineſs than that of poſſeſſing 
vaſt treaſure. A third is ſwayed by pride and 
voin · glory; and provided he receives the homage 

85 expects, no other rr diſturbs him. 


XXIII. To this we may add, that vice being 
very ugly and deformed, every one abhors thoſe 
vices, that do not correſpond; or fall in with 
his own inclinations, and is conſequently led to 
admire thoſe virtues with which they are con- 
traſted. From hence it is common for men to be 
reciprocally offended and ſcandalized with the 
actions of each other. We ſee. the faulis of 
others in their proper ſhape and colours, and our 
own in the deluſive form in which our appetites 
repreſent them to us. In the firſt we view the hor- 
rible, in the ſecond the delectable. The picture 
which paſſion draws of vice, reſembles that 
which was puinted by Apelles of Antigonus. 
That monarch had but one eye, and' the inge- 
nious painter, to hide the blemiſh, drew him in 
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profile, and exhibited only that part of his face 
in which there was no defect. Thus paſſion ex- 
poſes to our view the flattering ſide only of our 
own vices, and conceals the deformed, but takes 
a quite oppoſite method in inſpe@ing thoſe hey 
other people. be! 


XXIV. 1 mie fomerients, not without 
emotions of laughter, how the covetous man ap- 
pears diſguſted with, and to nauſeate the incon- 
tinent one; and how the incontinent man looks 
with horror and - abomination on the avaritious 
one. All this happens by the firſt not being ſti- 
mulated by carnal. deſires; and the ſecond not 
being diſeaſed with the dropfical thirft of gold, 
Every man has his ſtrong and his weak fide, or 
may be ſaid to be made of braſs in one part, 
and glaſs in another; but every man, by excuſ- 
ing himſelf on the pretext of his own fragility, 
is not aware, that all others have the ſame right 
to diſculpate themſelves in the ſame manner ; and 
if we were to make the proper reflection on this 
matter, we ſhould not be ſuch ſevere critics on the 
actions of our neighbours. Envy would be con- 
verted to compaſſion, and that which at preſent 


inflames hatred, would beget charity. 


XXV. It is a common error, to apply to de- 
termined or particular ſpecies of ſins only the ex- 
cuſe 
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.cuſe of the fragility of human nature. This fra- 


gility as tranſcendent in all the paſſions, interyenes 
in all kinds, of flips. , There is no vice, which 
has not its natural fermentation in the complexion 


of the individual. The diſorders which are the 
moſt diſtant from, or oppoſite to the reaſonable 
faculties, find their patronage in the ſenſible ones. 


I confeſs I can't comprehend,” how in our nature, 


can be contained geniuſes ſo perverſe, that they 
ſhould take pleaſure in doing miſchief to other 
people, when by the act, no ſenſible good can 
reſult to themſelves. With. all this, ir is certain 
that there-are ſuch people, and it is alſo certain, 
they behave in this manner, becauſe they are 
under the dominion of this villainous diſpoſition. 
But obſerve of what this fragility is compounded. 
If their malignant conduct did not afford them ſome 
conſiderable delight, they would not for the ſake 
of m it run the hazard of 1 n the 
public hatred. 9 II. [ 

XXVII. But it is proper to Den that theſe 
men of whom we have been ſpeaking, and who 
are compounded of virtue and vice, are not what 
they ſeem to be by. their outſide appearance. I 
mean, that even the virtues they are ſuppoſed to 
poſleſs, will upon enquiry be found not ſo pro- 
perly to deſerve the name of virtues, as that of 


the mere want or abſence of vices. , Obſerve 
| Chryſantus, 
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Chryſantus: he abſtains from all commerce with 
the other ſex; and you may be led to think, this 
abſtinence proceeds from virtue; but you would 
miſtake, for it is the effect of inſenſibility; he 
has no ſtimulus which incites him to deſire wo- 
men, and therefore we may conclude, there is 
no more merit in his continence, than may be im- 
puted to the trunk of a tree. If his abſtinence had 
been the effect of his fear of God, he would not have 
been ſo inattentive to his conſcience in other re- 
ſpets. Obſerve Aurelius: he is very ſparing and 
moderate in his diet, both with regard to eating and 
drinking. You may conclude this'proceeds from 
temperance ; no ſuch thing; Aurelius wants an 
appetite ; the caſe of him in this reſpect is like 
that of a man in a fever, who forbears to eat, be- 
cauſe he is not able; but you ſee, he is capable 
of ſwallowing all the goods and money he can 
lay his hands on; from whence we may ſuppoſe, 
that if his ſtomach was as voracious as his heart, 
he would be another Heliogabalus. 


XXVII. Theſe are hypocrites by conſtitution ; 
and temperament compleats in them what ſtudy 
does in other people; theirs is not virtue, but 
only the ſemblance or image of it, although it is 
an image which is not formed by art, but nature, 


XXVII. 
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' XXVUL. I have heard it ſaid; that in the court 
of Rome, when they deliberate about the cano- 
nixation of a ſaint, the point they examine with 
the greateſt caution and nicety, is that of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, but when the proof of this excel - 
lence is once eſtabliſhed, they are not ſo prolix 
in their other enquiries; but abſtracted from: 
whether this is, or is not their mode of proceed · 
ing, it appears to me a very rational one on two 
accounts; the firſt is, that diſintereſtedneſs does 
not depend, or depends very little and remotely, 
on conſtitution; and therefore we ſhould conclude, 
this good quality is more an acquiſition of virtue, 
than a gift of nature. The ſecond is, becauſe 


this excellence may be ſuppoſed to imply or con- 


tain in it many others. The reaſon is, money 
being the means with which men gratify all their 
paſhons, it may be ſaid to ſerve as an auxiliary 
and aſſiſtant to every kind of vice; and a man's 
not being greedy of money, is a token that he is 
not greatly under the dominion of vice. | Avarice 
is under the controul of, and made the hackney 
implement of all other vices. The incontinent 
man ſeeks money to indulge his carnal defires ; the 
glutton to ſatiate his intemperate and beaſtly ap- 
petite; the ambitious man to attain promotion; 
and the vindictive one to revenge himſelf of, and 
deſtroy his enemy. The ſame may be ſaid of all 
other things. He then who is not anxious for 

A | : money, 
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money, we may conclude, is not tainted wich thoſe 
vices; or we may at leaſt take difintereſtednels | 
for the beſt and moſt certain indication of virtue. 


XXIX. Thofe who are idolizers of applauſe 
are not good but great ſpirits. Enamoured with 
the beauty of human glory, they either are not 
difeaſed or infected with the other paſſions, or diſ- 
dain to ſubje& themſelves to their controul. In 
the republic of vices alſo, there are diſtinctions 
of claſſes, and fome uſurp to themſelves, with - 
out any juſt pretenſion to it, the rank of nobility. 
This preſumption produces the utility of their 
diſdaining to mix with others of inferior order. 
As one of this laſt ſort we may reckon avarice, 
and thus the vain-glorious man will always be 


upon his guard to avoid falling into this meanneſs. 


XXX. I am perſuaded, that if we were to in- 
veſtigate nicely the cauſe or origin of all the he- 
roic actions that are to be met with in the profane 
annals, we ſhould find many more children of 
vice, than of virtue among them. The anxious 
hope of reward has been the occaſion of winning 
more battles, than the love we bear to our 
country, How many triumphs have been owing 
to emulation and envy. Alexander was ſtimu- 
lated by the glory of Achilles, Cæſar by that of 
Alexander; and Pompey, when he gave battle, 

had 
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had his attention more fixed on the victories of 
Czſar, than the troops of the enemy, Many 
have done great things, from much more cri- 
minal incitements; for they have made their ob- 
ſequies a ladder, wherewith to aſcend to tyranny. 
How many have ſerved a ſtate, with a view of 
making the ſtate ſubſervient to themſelves, and 
have firſt made it victorious, in order afterwards 
to enſlave it,- This was frequent and common 
among the moſt celebrated men of Greece. For 
this reaſon, eminent ſervices to the republic be 
came ſo ſuſpicious in Athens, that they deviſed the 
law of oſtraciſm, to puniſh them as crimes, and 
to baniſh' thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelyes 
by their great and conſpicuous actions. W 23 


XXXI. You ſee the ſame thing happen with 
regard to ſervices done to private people, that 
you do in thoſe rendered to a ſtate, which is, that 
we frequently attribute to motives of fidelity and 
affection, what the perſon employed executed only 
with an eye to his own intereſt; but when the 
dependence ceaſes, the real or true motive im- 
mediately * itſelf. 


XXXII. So chat upon making a juſt eſtimate 
of things, we ſhall find, that the world is full of 
hypocrites; ſome who wear the deceitful ap- 
pearance of particular virtues, and others who. 

| are 
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are diſſemblers with reſpect to all of them. The 
emperor Frederic the third ſaid, as we are told by 
Eneas Silvius, that there was not any man what- 
ever, who had not a ſpice of the hypocrite in his 
compoſition. | | 


XXX. We ſhould not approve, or adopt ſo 
ſevere a judgment; but it would be neceſſary in 
my opinion, that all princes ſhould partake of 
the doubt or diſtruſt of Frederic ; for they are 
thoſe who are moſt abuſed by, and the leaſt aware 
of hypocrites. There is ſcarce any one, who lays 
himſelf quite open when he is before them. The 
fame who are free and unreſerved among their 
equals, are hypocrites in the preſence of their ſu- 
periors; and there is hardly a man, who prior 
to his appearing before the perſon who commands 
him, does not daub his ſoul oyer with waſhes, 
and give falſe colourings to his ſpirit, in the ſame 
manner that a ſtrumpet paints her face, before 
ſhe goes abroad, and exhibits herſelf to public 
view. Momus wiſhed there was a window in the 
breaſt of man, whereby to diſcover the ſecrets of 
the boſom ; but I ſhould be contented with a door, 
of which the owner ſhould keep one key, and his 
fuperior the other. Theſe however are all flights 
of fancy. What reaſon dictates is, that the works 


of God are perfect. 
L SECT, 
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XXXIV. It would affect me much, if becauſe 
I proceed to take off the mufflings and coverings 
of vice, that the world ſhould think me one of 


- thoſe ſuſpicious geniuſes, who: will not give any 


perſon credit for acting from good motives, and 
who am always endeavouring to put ſiniſter inter- 
pretations on the cauſes of other peoples conduct. 
Thoſe who are intimate with me, well know, that 
my ſpirit is not diſeaſed with that truly malignant 


malady z and ſome have remarked in me a contrary 


defect, to wit, that of too benevolent and chari- 
table a criticiſm on the behaviour of others. Per- 
haps the experience of the deceits and impoſi- 
tions that have been put upon me, from my eafi- 
neſs in crediting the appearances of virtue, have 
made theſe few refletions more obvious to me, 
which nevertheleſs ſhall always reſt with me in 
mere Theory; for I am perſuaded that in the 
practice my natural genius and diſpoſition would 
ever prevail over them, as alſo my remembrance, 
that in the moral it is better to err through com- 
paſſion, than to do right from motives of ſpite 
and envy. I would wiſh to conduct my pen fo 
delicately, that it ſhould wound hypocriſy, with- 
out offending charity; and I would expoſe the 
artifices of hyprocrites in ſuch a way, as ſWuld 

not 
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not alarm or diſturb the quiet of the innocent and 
ſimple. 


XXXV. I will alſo acknowledge, thee as time 
has helped me to diſcover in ſome people many 
vices, which I could not have believed ; it has 
alſo aſſiſted me to diſcern many virtues in others, 
Which I had no conception of. Thus the judg- | 
ment of a good-intentioned man being poiſed in 
equilibrio between reaſon and experience, it is 
ealy to imagine, that his genius and diſpoſition 
will incline the balance to the charitable ſide. 


XXXVI. I have taken notice of a thing which 
is very remarkable, and that is, that great virtues 
are leſs perceptible than ſmall ones. This is de- 
rived from the exerciſe of them not being ſo fre- 
quent, and the value of them not being generally 
underſtood. The going regularly to church, ex- 
terior modeſt deportment, taciturnity and faſting, 
are virtues, which ſtrike the eyes of every one, 
becauſe they are daily practiſed, and every body 
knows them. There are other virtues, that are 
more ſubſtantial, and which ſpring from more 
noble roots, that the vulgar are unacquainted 
with, becauſe they are carried about by thoſe who 
are maſters of them, like ladies who go abroad 
incog. without the oſtentatious parade and ſhow 
of equipage. There are men, (would to God 
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there were more of them!) who with an open car- 
riage, and the free correſpondence and intercotirſe 
of an onflinary life, and who don't ſeem the leaſt 
ſenſible or affected with myſterious niceties, that 
nouriſh within their breaſts; a robuſt virtue and 
ſolid piety, impenetrable to the moſt furious bat- 
teries of the three enemies of the ſoul. Let Sir 
Thomas More, that juſt, wiſe, and prudent 
Engliſhmati, whom I have always regarded with 
profound reſpect, and a tenderneſs approaching to 
devotion ; I fay let this man ſerve as an example 
to all men, and ſtand as a pattern to future ages, 
of all the virtues and excellencies I have been de- 


ſcribing. 


XXXVII. If we view the exterior part of the 
life of Sir Thomas More, we only ſee an able po- 
litician, ſimple in his manners, engaged in a de- 
partment of the ſtate, and attentive to the affairs 
of the king and kiugdom, always ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be wafted by the gale of fortune, without 
ſoliciting honours, and without refuſing to accept 
of them; in private life, open, courteous, gentle, 
cheerful, and even fond of a convivial ſong, fre- 
quently partaking, in the halls of mirth, of the 
jovial relaxations of the mind, and in the circu- 
lation of wit and pleaſantry, always innocent, but 
never ſhewing the leaſt ſymptom of auſterity. 


His application in literature was directed, indif- 
ferently | 
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ferently and alternately, to the ſtudy of facred 
and profane learning, and he made great advances 
in both the one and the other, His great appli- 
cation to, and proficiency in the living languages 
of Europe, repreſent him as a genius deſirous of 
accommodating himſelf to the world at-large» 
His works, except ſuch as he campoſed in priſon 
during the laſt year of his life, ſeemed more to 
ſavour of politics than religion. I ſpeak of the 
ſabje& of them, not of the motive with which 
he wrote them. In his deſcription of Utopia, 
which was truly ingenious, delicate, and enter- 
taining, he lets his pen run ſo much on the inte- 
reſts of the ſtate, as makes it ſeem as if he was 
indifferent about the concerns of religion, 


XXXVIII. Who in this image or acſcriptian 
of Sir Thomas More, would recognize that glo- 
rious martyr of Chriſt, and that generous hero, 
whoſe conſtancy to the obligations of his religion 
could not be bent or warped, neither by the 
threats or promiſes of Henry VIII. nor a hard 
impriſonment of fourteen months, nor the perſua- 
fions and intreaties of his wife, nor by the ſad 
proſpect of ſeeing his family and children reduced 
to miſery and beggary, nor by the privation of 
all human comfort, in taking from him all his 
books, nor finally by the terrors of a ſcaffold 
pred, before his eyes? So certain is it, that the 
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qualities of great ſouls are not to be diſcovered, 
but by the touch-ſtone of great occaſions and Hard 
trials, and may be compared to large flints, which 
only manifeſt their ſmooth or ſhining ſurfaces by 
the execution of hard blows. 


XXXIX. Sir Thomas More was the ſame while 
he was a priſoner of ſtate, as when he was High 
Chancellor of England; the ſame in adverſe, as in 
proſperous fortune; the ſame ill treated, as in high 
favour; the ſame in the priſon, as ſeated at the 
head of the Court of Chancery; but adverſity 
manifeſted and made viſible his whole heart, of 
which the greateſt and beſt part had before laid 
hid. This great man uſed to give to his own 
virtues an air of humanity and condeſcenſion, 
which in the eyes of the vulgar abated their ſplen- 
dour ; but in proportion as it obſcured the luſtre 
of them to their view, it augmented it in the 
ſight of all men of diſcernment and penetration. 


It once happened when he was High Chancellor, 


that a gentleman, who had a ſuit depending before 
him, made him a preſent of two ſilver bottles: It 
was inconſiſtent with his dignity or integrity to 
accept the preſent; and how did Sir Thomas 
conduct himſelf? Did he fall into a paſſion 
againſt the ſuitor for having offered an affront to 
his reputation? Did he puniſh the criminal auda- 
city of the man, for eng: to corrupt and 


make 
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make venal the functions of his duty? Did he ma- 
nifeſt before his domeſtics any diſintereſted deli- 
cacy, or appear ſcandalized at the temp̃tation? 
No; he did none of all this, becauſe nothing of 
this ſort was correſpondent to the nobleneſs or 
generous turn of his mind. He received the bot- 
tles with a good grace, and immediately gave 
orders to one of his ſervants to fill them with the 
beſt wine he had in his cellar, and carry them 
back to the gentleman, together with this cour- 
teous meſſage, That it gave him great pleaſure to 
have an opportunity of obliging him, and that any 
fort of wine he had in his houſe was much at his 
ſervice. Expreſling, by this prudent ſeeming in- 
ſenſibility or want of apprehenſion, that he ſup- 
poſed that was the purpoſe for which the gentle- 
man ſent the bottles. In this manner he joined 
integrity to gentleneſs of reproof, and correction 
with courteous behaviour; and by ſo much the 
leſs parade he made of his own purity, by ſo 
much the more was the confuſion of the gentle- 


man diminiſhed, 


XL. It is clear, that the heroic conſtancy with 
which he ſupported his adherence to his religion, 
was not the effect of a ſtrained violence on his na- 
ture, but proceeded from innate virtue, which 
acts in all things and on all occaſions according 
to the habitual diſpoſitions of the mind z for al- 
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ways, to the very criſis of his ſuffering, he pre. 
ſerved the native cheerfulneſs of his his diſpoſition: 
He did not appear leſs feſtive, nor leſs tranquil 
in chains, than he had before appeared in the 
banquet room. During the time of his trial he 
was all compoſure, and when it was drawing near 
a concluſion, and thoſe iniquitous judges, who 
had already ſacriſiced their conſciences to the 
willof their ſovereign, were on the point, to pleaſe 
and flatter him, of delivering that innocent man, 
as a victim to his reſentment, the barber came to 
ſhave him, and juſt as he was going to begin his 
work, Sir 1homas recollected himſelf, and ſaid 
Hold, as the King and I at preſent are contending to 
whom this head belongs, in caſe it ſhould be adjudged 
to him, it would be wrong for me to rob him of the 
beard, ſo you muſt defiſt. Being about to aſcend 
the ſcaffold, and finding himſelf feeble, he begged 
one who was near to aid him in getting up the 
ladder, ſaying to him at the ſame time, 22 me to 
get up, for be aſſured I ſhan't trouble yu to help me 
down again. O eminent virtue! O ſpirit truly 
ſublime, who mounted the ſcaffold with the fame 
feſtive cheerfulneſs, that he would fit down to a 
banquet! Let men of little minds and narrow 
ſouls contemplate this example, and learn to know, 
that true virtue does not conſiſt in the obſerrance 
of forms and ſerupulous x niceries, $5: 
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XII. O how many antipodes in morality to Sir 
Thomas More are to be found in every ſtate 
for both in the eaſt and the weſt you will meet 
with many of thoſe ridiculous ſcare-crows, who 
lead a kind of hermetic life, and are called ſancti- 
fied or holy men; but thoſe of this day don't mor- 
tify themſelves ſo much, and offend other people 
more, than thoſe of former times were uſed to do. 
With a diſpleafing gravity, and forbidding look, 
that amounts to ſour ſternneſs ; a converſation ſo 
oppoſite to the cheerful, that it borders on the 
extreme of clowniſh ſurlineſs ; a zeal ſo harſh 
and ſevere, that it degenerates into cruelty; a 
ſcrupulous obſervance of rites and ceremonies, 
that approaches to ſuperſtition and by the mere 
want or abſence of a few vices; I ſay, that with 
the help of theſe appearances, they, without 
more coſt or trouble, ſet themſelves up as patterns 
or images of ultimate perfection; and they are 
truly images in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, for 
their whole value conſiſts in their external ſhape 
and figure; and I befides call them images, becauſe 
they are not endued or informed with a true, but 
with the ſham, ſemblance of a ſpirit. I repeat 
again that they are images, becauſe they are hard 
as marble, and inſenſible and unfeeling as the 
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trunks of trees. In the morality that directs 
them, gentleneſs of manners, affability, and pity, 
are blotted out of the catalogue of virtues. I 


have not even yet ſaid enough. Thoſe two ſen- 


ſible charaQeriſtics of charity, pointed out by St. 
Paul, that is to fay, patience and benevolence, 


are fo foreign to their diſpoſitions, that they are 


inclined to conſider them as ſigns of relaxation of 
diſcipline, or at leaſt of lukewarmneſs. They 
aſſume the figure of ſaints, without poſſeſſing 
more ſanity than the ſtock or ſtone images of 
ſuch, and would number themſelves among the 
bleſſed, wanting the requiſites which the goſpel 
expreſſes to conſtitute them, (deſerving of being 
inſerted in that catalogue) which are meekneſs, 
compaſſion, and a conciliatory ſpirit. Beats mites, 
beati miſericordes, beati pacifici, 


XLII. It is alſo certain, that virtue is tinctured 
with, or wears a different hue, according to the 
genius or diſpoſition of the ſubject in whom it 
exiſts, and on this account, in different indivi- 
duals it appears in different colours. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, we ought in the mixture or combi- 
nation to diſtinguiſh what is derived ſolely from 
virtue, and what is produced by the intervention 


of conſtitution. There are men of a harſh, cho- 


leric, unpleaſant caſt of mind, who at the ſame 
time are virtuous ; but their virtue on this ac- 
count is not harſh, choleric, and diſpleaſing, but 

rather 
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Father in its operations, by means of its innatg 
good qualities, corrects thoſe defects. The miſ- 
fortune is, that theſe deſects of temper confound 
tne underſtanding and pervert the judgment ; and 
in conſequence of this perverſion of the judgment, 
virtue is prevented from amending the defects of 
the genius. A virtuous man, who is. of an im- 
petuous, violent, and unſavoury diſpoſition, when 
placed in command, 1s ealily brought to think, he 
finds himſelf in circumſtances where prudence 
dictates that he ſhould uſe rigour ; whereas one 
of an exceſſive gentle and mild genius can 
never perſuade himſelf that contingent is arrived. 
Both one and the other diſcharge and preſerve 
their conſciences, and the public are the ſufferers 
by their miſtakes, but in a very different degree, 
according to the diverſity of the employments or 
| deſtinations of ſuch people. The very gentle man 
is moſt pernicious in external policy, and the ri- 
gorous in internal. An exceſs of clemency, and 
forbearing to put in execution criminal laws, in 
caſes where the offences committed are injurious 
to the public at large, is a very great evil. In 
matters that concern the reformation, or internal 
amendment of ſouls, rigour is not only uſeleſs, 
but prejudicial, becauſe the fear of temporal 
puniſhment does not make penitents, but hypo- 
crites; it only removes the external execution of 
vice, and concentrates the evil intention within 
Nn the 
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the ſoul, where it produces a new fin, in the 
hatred it excites againſt | the judge. 


n 


XLIII. I have obſerved, that for the ſincere 
eonverſion or turning of mens hearts, benignity 


| and gentle treatment has done miracles, in caſes 


where rigour has been found ineffectual. Two 
illuſtrious examples of this ſort, which. in different 
ages have been exhibited on the theatre of France, 
occur to me at preſent. The firſt is that of Peter 
Abelard, a moſt ſubtile logician, and famous 
broacher of hereſies in the twelfth century. The 
adventures of this man were extraordinary, and 
he for the moſt part experienced adverſe fortune. 
He ſuffered many perſecutions, ſome of which 
were unjuſt ones; but neither the juſt nor the un- 
juſt were capable of ſubduing his mind, or miti- 
gating the contentious vivacity of his ſpirit. His 
errors, after innumerable debates, were condemu- 
ed by the council of Sens, at which St. Bernard 
aſſiſted. He appealed from the ſentence to Pope 
Innocent the ſecond, who confirmed the decilio1 
of the council; and added to it, that his books 
ſhould be burnt, and the author impriſoned for 
life. Abelard had an infinite number of enemies, 
many of whom were not ſo from their zeal to re- 
ligion, but from many other very different mo- 
tives, 
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tives. As an augmentation of his misfortunes, 
there was ſcarce any one who did not exclaim 
againſt him, and cry aloud for the execution of 
the ſentence. In this deplorable ſituation of Abe- 
lard, there was only one man who had genero- 
firy enough to take the favourable fide of the 
queſtion, and intereſt himſelf on his behalf. This 
was that moſt pious and wiſe perſon St. Peter Ve- 
nerable, abbot of the great monaſtery of Cluni, 
who ſolicited and obtained of the Pope, Abelard's 
pardon. He alſo reconciled him with St, Ber- 
nard, which amounted. to the fame thing as in- 
demnify ing againſt the public hatred. Beſides 
this, as a remedy for all his reverſes of fortune, 
he offered him an aſylum in his monaſtery of 
Cluni, which monaſtery received him in its arms 
like a loving father, and gave him the habit of 
a monk. 


It will be proper to obſerve here, that Eloiſa, 

a ſenſible, beautiful, and noble French lady, 
was in her youth in love with, and beloved by 
Abelard, to ſuch an exceſs, that their love broke 
through all the fences of honour. Hiſtorians re- 
late a very ſingular circumſtance of this woman, 
which is, that Abelard being defirous of marrying 
her, ſhe, notwithſtanding her prodigious fondneſs 
for him, rejected the propoſal, and choſe rather 
to continue his concubine than be his wife, al- 
ledging 
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jedging as her motive for this conduct, that ſlie 
would not by her marriage deprive the church of 
the great luſtre that) might be reflected on it by 
the ſublime genius of Abelard, although in the 
end ſhe, by the importunities and threats of her 
friends and relations, was prevailed on to eſpouſe 
him. She afterwards took the veil, and became 
an exemplary religious. She always maintained 
a very tender and affectionate correſpondence with 
Abelard, but at the ſame time in very chaſte 
terms, and ſuch as were conformable to the rules 
of virtue and decorum. As ſoon as ſhe was in- 
formed of Abelard's death, ſhe begged of St. 
Peter Venerable, that he would let her have his 


body, that ſhe might bury it in the convent where 


ſhe was prelate ; and the pious abbot granted her 
requeſt. It appears by the epiſtles of Abelard, 
that Eloiſa was univerſally beloved and reſpected 
for her virtue and diſcretion. He ſays, the 
bithops loved her as a daughter, the abbeſſes as a 
ſiſter, and the ſeculars as a mother. 


The effect which this generous benignity of 
St. Peter Venerable had upon Abelard was admi- 
rable. He not only became a monk, but a moſt 
exemplary one, and a ſhining pattern of all kinds 
of virtues, of which St. Peter Venerable gives ir- 
refragable teſtimony in his letter to Elojſa on the 
occaſion of his death, which letter 1s filled with 
the 
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the higheſt eulogiums on the virtues of Abelard. 
He ſays in one part of it, that he does not re- 
member to have ſeen a man ſo humble as he; 
and in another, that it was matter of admiration, 
to obſerve a perfon ſo famous and of ſo great a 
name have ſo lowly an opinion of himſelf. In 
another, he ſays, his underſtanding; his tongue, 
and his works, were always employed on celeſtial 
objects. And in another, he compares him to 
the great Gregory in the following words : Nec 
(ficut de magno Gregorio legitur) momentum aliquod 
preterire finebat, quin ſemper aut oraret, aut lege- 
ret, aut ſcriberet, aut dictaret. Theſe eulogiums 
are confirmed, and if poſſible exceeded, in the 
chronicle of the monaſtery of Cluny, which ſays, 
that, from the time of his taking the habit of a 
monk, his thoughts, words, and actions, were al- 
ways divine: Et deinde mens , lingua ejus, opus 
ejus, ſemper divina fuere. 


XII V. So that this man, who could not be 
made to bend to the moſt learned men of France, 
who were engaged in continual controverſies with 
him; nor to the force of the civil power, exerted 
againſt him various times at the inſtance of his 
enemies; nor to the eccleſiaſtical prelates, nor to 
the authority of a council, nor to the zeal 
and learning of a St. Bernard : This man I fay, 
on whom all theſe exertions had no influence, 

| ſubmitted 
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ſubmitted to the gentle, compaſſionate, and bes 
nevolent ſpirit of St. Peter Venerable. The 
eſtimation and tenderneſs, with which this ſaint 
always regarded Abelard after his converſion, 
was very great, as isevident from two epitaphs he 
wrote to grace his tomb. I ſhall inſert a part 
of each of them here, by which may be ſeen 
the high opinion he entertained of the learn- 
ing and wiſdom of this eminent man. 


Firſt epitaph. 
Gallorum Socrates, Plato maximus hefperiarum 
Nojter Ariftoteles, Logicis, quicumque fuerunt, 
Aut par, aut melior, ftudiorum cognitus orbi 
Princeps, Alen "_— ROY et acer. 


Petrus in hac petra latitat, quem mundus Homerum 
Clamabat, ſed jam ſydera Hddus habent. 

Sol erat hic Gallis, ſed eum jam fata tulerunt: 
Ergo caret Regio Gallica ſole ſua. 6 

Ile ſciens quidquid fuit ulli ſcibile, vicit 
 driifices, artes abſque docente docens, 


XLV. The ſecond example, which is till more 
Ariking and illuſtrious than the firſt; is that of 
the Hugenots in the reign of Charles the ninth, 
in the dioceſe of Lizieux in Normandy, The 


learned dominican John Henuyer, who had been 
confeſſor 


2 
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confeſſor to Henry the ſecond, was biſhop of that 
dioceſe, when orders came from the king to che 
governor of Normandy, to put to the ſword all 
the Hugenots of that province. The venerable 
prelate oppoſed the execution of the order as far 
as it related to his own dioceſe ſo efficaciouſly, by 
declaring that he would ſooner ſubmit his own 
throat to the knife, than conſent to the death of 
thoſe heretics, whom he had always confidered as 
ſheep of his flock, although they had gone aſtray, 
and uſed ſuch other arguments, as prevailed on the 
governor to ſuſpend the execution of the orders; 
and the king, moved with the firmneſs and zeal of 
the pious biſhop, revoked the decree with reſpect 
to the Kugenots of that biſhopric. The hand of 
Omnipotence heaped bleſſings on the paternal af- 
fection which biſhop Henuyer manifeſted to his 
flock, and on the 'pious exertion he made to ſave 
their lives at all events; and (O wonderful to re- 
late!) in none of the other parts of France, where 
rivers of Hugenot blood had been ſpilt in the exe- 
cution of the king's orders, was the hereſy extin- 
guiſhed, but on the dioceſe of Liſieux only, did 
God confer this great bleſſing. The experience of 
the paternal bowels and feeling of their prelate for 
them made ſuch an impreſſion on the hearts of 
the Hugenots of that diſtrict, that they all, with- 
out a ſingle exception, became converts to the 
catholic faith, Thus does benignity triumph 

NM over 
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over the moſt ſtubborn hearts, when managed 
and conducted with a pious zeal and conſummate 
— 
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XLuVI. But to return to our fubject, as all that 
was introduced in the preceding ſection was by 
way of digreſſion: 1 ſay, that among the groupe 
of thoſe ſevere ſaturnine geniuſes, of whom we 
were juſt before ſpeaking, are to be found the 
worſt ſpecies of all hypocrites. I fpeak of thoſe 
cenſurers of other people's conduct and behaviour, 
who pretend to do it out of zeal, and to promote 
the welfare of thoſe they fall upon. Theſe a& 


as if they were miniſters veſted with full powers 


from Hell, or were a quid pro quo of the Devil, 


becaufe their whole occupation is pointing out 


the fins of mankind ; a race fo diabolical, that 


they are at variance with their neighbours, and 


friends with the vices of their neighbours. They 


pretend they love the firſt, and abhor the laſt, but 
it is quite the reverſe. They are always buſied 
in throwing biting reflections on their neighbours, 
and at the ſame time licking their chops with a 
longing deſire to taſte of their fins. There is no 
news ſo pleaſing to them, as this or that perſon 


1 made ſuch and ſuch a ſlip. This is their 
. favourite 
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favourite little aliment, becauſe it affords pabu- 
lum to feed and nouriſh their malevolence. 


They exclaim furiouſly, and with all their 
might, againſt finful and ſenſual practices, and 
wreck their inventions for hyperboles to exagge- 
rate the wickedneſs of them; and after they 
have glutted their revenge on a miſerable indivi- 
dual they have been abuſing, they direct the rage 
of their thunder againſt the public at large, and 
cry out, the people are all going the high road to 
perdition: God defend us, for the like never was 
ſeen ! Their daily text is the O tempora ! O mores! 
of Cicero. The matter of their ordinary conver- 
ſations is truly and properly matter, as it is all 
putrefaction and corruption; for they talk of no- 
thing but turpitudes and uncleanneſs. They re- 
ſerve for their own uſe and purpoſes Satan's Ga- 
zette, where the news is diſtributed in articles 
and paragraphs received from different quarters; 
as for example: We hear by an expreſs arrived 
from ſuch a ſtreet, dated ſuch a day of the month, 
which was brought by an herb woman, that Mr. 
A—— has made great advances in his negotia- 
tions with Madam B-—, and although in the 
beginning he met with ſome difficulties, by pro- 
poſing more advantageous and agreeable terms, 
he was at laſt admitted to a. private audience, 
In this manner it proceeds to give an account of 

M 2 various 
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various other matters, and always, as is cuſtomary, 
tells us ſomething about the court; as for inſtance: 
His majeſty Pluto and all his family, although 
they can't fail to be incommoded with the exceſ- 
ſive heats which prevail in his territories, conti- 
nue for all that to paſs their time very jollily, by 
the entertainment they find in hunting all ſorts of 
fins, which is a game that is found in great abun- 
dance in every quarter of his infernal majeſty's do- 
minions. But to be ſerious: Thoſe who blazon 
or aggravate the vices that are moſt frequent or 
prevailing in a place or town, do a great injury 
which they are nor aware of, which is removing 
from many a certain impediment, which with- 
holds or reſtrains them from falling into thoſe very 
vices. When ſpeaking of the vice of inconti- 
nence, for example, a man exclaims, The city in 
this reſpect is in a total ſtate of depravity ; that 
the diſſoluteneſs which pervades in it is horrid and 
unbridled ; that already with a little reſerve, or 
without any at all, you can ſcarce find a man 
that is continent, or a woman that iz chafte ; and 
truly this is the vice, againſt which they moſt fre- 
quently make ſuch declamations. Some hear this, 
who till then had entertained no ſuch idea of the 
thing, and who were continent from the appre- 
henſion of being expoſed, and the fear of being 
repulſed by this or that woman. This, to thoſe 
who are withheld from being incontinent, princi- 


pally 
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pally or ſolely by the ſhame of being remarked, 
or that of being ignominiouſly repulſed, takes 
away in part, or removes totally, the chief impe- 
diment which reſtrained them from ruſhing into 
criminal amours. If all, ſays each of theſe to 
himſelf, or nearly all the men in the town, are 
guilty of this vice, my ſhare of diſgrace by falling 
into it will be but ſmall, as I ſhall only bear my 
proportion as one among ſo large a number; and 
if all, or nearly all the women, are diſpoſed to be 
lewd and wanton, it will rarely happen that I ſhall 
meet with one who won't yield to my ſolicitations, 
Some, from not foreſeeing the inconvenience, are 
betrayed into this abſurdity. by their zeal, and 
commit the miſtake with the beſt intentions. I 
have many ttmes heard preachers exclaim with 
great fervor, that the town is filled with ſcandals 
and turpitudes; that there is ſcarce a houſe, 
which in every corner of it is not burning with 
the infernal fire of luſt. I intreat moſt earneſtly 
all thoſe who exerciſe this ſacred function, and 
God is the judge of the ſincerity and pious inten- 
tion with which 1 make the requeſt, that they 
would ab lain from ſuch like declamations, for the 
miſchief they produce is greater than the benefits | 
which are derived from them. 


XLVII. But to reſume the thread of our diſ- 


courſe, what we have juſt finiſhed ſaying being 
M 3 rather 
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rather an addition to, or digreſſion from, our main 
or principal ſubject. The hypocrites we mention- 
ed laſt, are ſuch as conceal their malice under 
the cloak or pretence of zeal; but there are others 
who are ſuch at their own expence, becauſe in 
order to appear virtuous, they puniſh themſelves, 
by abſtaining from many things their appetites 
prompt them to defire ; whereas all the coſt of 


the firſt ſort is defrayed at the expence of their 


neighbour's honour. It is true that this rule ad- 
mits of ſome exceptions, for there are thoſe ſo 
malignant, who, to wound with certainty another's 
fame, would many times commit a violence on 
their own inclinations. They would abſtain from 
the external exerciſe of thoſe vices, which they 
point out in others, be it ever ſo painful to them, 
in order that they may cenſure them with the 
greater freedom. Unhappy paſſion ! Deteſtable 


hypocriſy ! 
S E,C T. VIII. 


XLVIII. There remains for us to ſay ſome- 
thing on two particulars, by the intervention of 
which, vice 'is frequently reyerenced as virtue : 
The firſt is the exterior reſemblance of certain 
vices to certain virtues ; for as every virtue is 
placed between two vicious extremes, many of 
1 laſt wear the appearance of the firſt. Thus 


prodigality 


1 
prodigality often paſſes for liberality, raſhneſs 
for valour, obſtinacy for firmneſs, cunning for 
prudence, and puſillanimity for moderation. It is 
alſo the ſame with rèſpect to many other things. 


XLIX. The ſecond is, the material commiſ- 
ſion of an act, abſtracted from the turpitude of 
the end it was done to anſwer. If we were to ex- 
plore the motives that intervene in an infinite 
number of actions, which are right to outward 
appearance; we ſhould perceive, they were de- 
rived from indirect principles, and performed to 
anſwer perverſe purpoſes. It is very common for 


one vice to be an obſtacle to the external opera- 


tion or execution of another. This man is conti- 
nent to avoid ſpending his money; that, becauſe 
he is terrified by the danger of the enterprize. In 
the firſt continence is the child of avarice; in the 
ſecond, of puſillanimity. This one puts on the 
ſhew of humility, becauſe he is a candidate for 
favour and promotion ; another, to avoid the ex- 
poſing himſelf to a quarrel, In the firſt, humi- 
lity ſprings from ambition, in the ſecond it is de- 
rived from cowardice. Much more might be ſaid 
on theſe two heads; but, as the ſubject matter of 
them has been largely treated of in various other 
books, we ſhall reſt the thing here, and content 
ourſelves with the ſlight obſervations we have al- 
ready made. 
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With ſome Remarks on the Power or In- 
fluence of H IH BLoop. 


I. E would do great ſervice to the nobility, 

who could ſeparate their vanity from 
their quality ; for it is almoſt as difficult to find 
this dignity free from that vice, as it is to find 
filver in the mines without a mixture of earth. 
Splendour of anceſtry is a fire, which produces 
much ſmoke in deſcendents. There is nothing 
of which people ſhould be leſs vain than their 
High origin, and there is nothing of which they 
are more ſo, The beſt pens in all ages, both ſa- 


cred 
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cred and profane, have laboured to perſuade, that 
there is no pride worſe founded than that which 
is built upon high birth. The world perſeveres 
in its error, and there is no flattery better received 
than that which compliments a man on the gran- 
deur of his race; nor is there any adulation more 
hacknied and tranſcendent ; to be convinced of 
which, you need only read epiſtles dedicatory to 
books. Flattery in them commonly guides the 
pen, and you will hardly find one which omits to 
lay great ſtreſs on the nobleneſs and antiquity of 
the family of the perſon to whom he conſigns 
the protection of his book; and they do this, 
becauſe it is pretty well known there is ſcarce any 
man ſo candid or modeſt, as not to be pleaſed 
with this eulogium. 


II. From hence ſpring thoſe wild and extra- 
vagant genealogies, fabricated by ſome flatterers, 
in order to compliment, and by that means cul- 
tivate the favour and protection of great and 
powerful people. Baſil the firſt, emperor of the 
Eaſt, was a man of obſcure birth. The patriarch 
Phocio, finding himſelf out of his good graces, 
endeavoured to regain his favour, by forming a 
genealogical chain, which made him deſcended 
from Tiridates king of Armenia, who reigned in 
that country eight centuries anterior to Baſil. 
The deſcent which Abraham Brovius gives to 


pope 
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pope Sylveſter the ſecond, which begun in Time- 
nus king of Argos, who flouriſhed more than a 
thouſand years before Chriſt, in all likelihood was 
not fabricated by Brovius, but was probably 
found among ſome papers, written in the life-time 
of that pope, by ſome perſon who compoſed the 


thing to flatter him. Roderig Flaharti wrote, a 


little while ſince, the hiſtory of ſome tranſactions 
relating to Ireland, in which he aſſigns two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred years of antiquity to the kings 
of England in their poſſeſſion of the throne. 


HE If you aſcend two generations anterior to 


Rodulfus count of Augſburg, there is no family 


of more doubtful origin than that of the houſe 
of Auſtria, Upon coming to the grandfather of 
Rodulfus, hiſtorians find themſelves ſurrounded 


with ſach thick darkneſs, that they don't know 


which way to turn themſelves ; nor is it a point 

beyond conteſt, who the grandfather of Rodul- 
fus was. Notwithſtanding this, there have not 
been wanting Spaniſh hiſtorians, who, by running 
up the line of their anceſtors, have without touch- 
ing or tripping traced them to the deſtruction 
of Troy. Penafiel de Contreras, an author of 
Grenada, went further than this; for, as -Mota 


la Vayer informs us, he fabricated a genealogical 


chain of one hundred and eighteen ſucceſſions, 
and made Philip the third deſcend in a right line 
7 | from 
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from Adam; and becauſe the duke of Lorma, 
Philip's favourite at that time, ſhould not be 
under leſs obligations to his pen, he formed an- 
other of a hundred and twenty-one from Adam 
to the duke, entwining the ſovereign and favou- 
rite with two kings of Troy and with Eneas, by 
means of tkeir two ſons Hus and Aſaracus, from 
one of which he made the king deſcend, and 
from the other the duke. 


IV. There have not been wanting in other na- 
tions thoſe who have flattered their princes to 
the ſame exceſs. John Meſſanius derived the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the kings of Sweden, without the leaſt 
interruption, from the primitive father of man- 
kind; and William Slater did the ſame thing, in 
compliment to James the firſt of England. 


V. Truly one would be apt to think, that 
ſuch fulſome incenſe muſt ſtink in the noſe of the 
idol to whom it is offered; for Veſpaſian deſpiſed 
ſome flatterers, who derived him from the ſtock 
of Hercules; and Cardinal Mazarine treated with 
great ſcorn one who traced his origin to Titus 
Geganius Macerinus, and Proculus Geganius Ma- 
cerinus, ancient conſuls of Rome. Thus thoſe: 
loſe the fruits of their adulation, who pour it 
forth without bounds. 


VI, 
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VI. But to return to our ſubject: I repeat, that 
there is no pres cminence people have leſs reaſon 
to boaſt of, than that of nobility; every other is 
perſonal, and proper to a man's ſelf; this is de- 
rived, and may be deemed the reflection of a bor- 
rowed light. Nobility is a mere extrinſic deno- 
mination, and if you would make it an intrinſic 
one, it muſt be done by rational means. The 
virtue of, our forefathers was their own, not ours; 
and Ovid, in the following compendious ſentence, 
expreſſed all that is capable of being ſaid on the 
ſubject: 

Nam genus, & proavos, & qua non ee iph, 

Vix ea noſtra voco. 


VII. It is true, that in a certain manner the 
excellencies of our progenitors illuſtrate us, but 
they illuſtrate us as the ſan does the moon, by 
expoſing our ſpots and blemiſhes if we degenerate 
from them. I have ſeen, in ſome coats of arms, 
ſtars quartered, which ſeems as if he who ac- 
quired this blazon gained it by his merit; be- 
cauſe, after the manner of a ſtar, he ſhone by his 
own light. It is probable, that in many of his 
ſucceſſors they ſhould take away the ſtars, and 
ſubſtitute moons in their places, to denote that 
they oaly ſhine like this luminary by virtue of a 
borrowed light. The following eulogium, which 
Veileius Paterculus beſtowed on Cicero, always 

appeared 
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appeared to me extremely elegant and magnifi- 
cent: Per hac tempora Marcus Cicero, qui omnia 
incrementa ſua ſibi debuit, vir novitatis nabiliſſimæ, 
Sc. Cicero owed all his fortune to himſelf, be- 
cauſe although he ſprung from an obſcure fa- 
mily, he without any other ſupport but that of 
his own merit aſcended to- the firſt honours of 
Rome. I would much rather this ſhould be ſaid 
of me, than that I was deſcended in a right line 
from Auguſtus Cæſar. 


S LU II. 

VIII. But there is no neceſſity for dwelling 
upon a ſubject which is common, and on which 
ſo many and fo fine things have been written, that 
all I could add to them would be like contribut- 
ing a ſmall fountain to the ocean, or a little ſtone 
to the mountain of Mercury. My intention is 
only to baniſh a vulgar error, which is entertain- 


ed of this matter, and which ferments greatly in 
the imaginations of people of quality. 


IX. It is commonly ſaid, that good or bad 
blood has its occult influence on thoughts and 
actions, and that as in the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture the genius of the tree follows that of the 
ſeed, and the fruit that of the tree; fo it is with 
mankind, who, according to the ſtock from 

hence 
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whence they are derived, copy after the cuſtoms 
and manners of their anceſtors. This prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of nobility is ſo general among 
the vulgar, that there are ſeveral adages made 
ule of in their common converſation to expreſs it ; 
and you will at every turn, when a man well 
| born has done a bad action, hear them ſay, he 
has not behaved like what he is; as on the con- 
trary, if the ſame thing is related of a poor man, 
they anſwer, you could not expect any better of 
him, conſidering from whence he ſprung. 


X. If this was really fo, the eſtimation the nobi- 
lity enjoy might with great juſtice be aſcribed to, 
and conferred on them; but far from being the 
caſe, there is ſcarce any other erroneous opinion, 
that has ſo many and ſo evident teſtimonies to con- 
tradict it. In what kingdom of the world do we 
not at preſent ſee the ſame thing come to paſs, 
which formerly happened at Rome; a Cicero of 
obſcure extraction, ennobling himſelf and his 
country with illuſtrious actions; and, by way of 
contraſt to him, a moſt noble Catiline, debaſing 
himſelf and family by licentiouſneſs and rrea- 
chery; or the ſame which was heretofore ſeen at 
Athens, a Socrates the ſon of a blackſmith, re. 
plete with virtues, contraſted with a Critias, who 
was the worthleſs diſci ple of ſo great a maſter, and 
an unworthy deſcendent of a brother of Solon's, 

whom 
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whom neither nobility nor philoſophy could with- 
hold or reſtrain from behaving like a monſter, 
compounded or made up of abominable vices. 


XI. What Plutarch ſays of the kings, who 
were the ſucceflors of thoſe captains, among 
whom the empire of Alexander was divided, is 
very remarkable. What progenitors could be 
more illuſtrious, than thoſe heroes, to whom in 
a great meaſure the Macedonian chief owed fuch 
glorious conqueſts ? But all the deſcendents, ſays 
Plutarch, of theſe generous leaders, were people 
of evil, and perverſe cuſtoms and manners. All? 
Yes all without the leaſt reſerve? Omnes parri- 
cidiis, et inceſtis libidinibus, infames fuere, Let 
the nobility contemplate this, and then ſay, what 
dependence they can place on the future virtue of 
their race. 


XII. The reflection of Elius Spartianus is ftill 
ſtronger. This writer ſays, that by caſting your 
eyes over hiſtory, you will fee clearly, that there is 
ſcarce a great man who has figured in the world, 
that has left a fon who was a worthy ſucceſſor of 
his father, that is, one who proved equally good 
and uſeful to the ſtate : Et reputanti nibi, nemi- 

nem prope magnorum virorum optimum, et utilem 


Filnum mt gs ſatis liquet. (Spartian. in vita 8e. 
veri. ) 
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XIII. There is no doubt but you will fre- 
quently meet in hiſtory, accounts of unworthy 
children, who were deſcended from good parents. 
Germanicus is ſo generouſly diſintereſted, that he 
refuſes the empire when it is offered him by the 
army; and his daughter Agripina ſo determined- 
ly ambitious, that the ſacrifices ſhame, and even 
life itſelf, to the thirſt of dominion, Octavianus 
is modeſt and reſerved, and beſides poſſeſſes many 
other excellent qualities ; his daughter Juliana 
ſcandalizes Rome with her indecencies. Cicero, 
view him on which five you will, is a moſt ele- 
vated genius; the ſon, who only reſembled his 
father in name, was heavy, ſtupid, and a man of 
no other ability, but that of drinking a great deal 
of wine. Quintus Hortenſius was the competitor 
of Cicero, in oratory, political talents, and zeal 
for his country; his ſon departed ſo widely from 
the foot- ſteps of his father, that he was in danger 
of being diſinherited, but, bad as the ſon was, the 
grandſon was ſtill worſe. Septimus Severus, with 
the exception of his exceſſive rigour, was an ac- 
compliſhed prince; his ſon Antoninus Caracalla 
neither deſerved the name of a prince, nor to be 
called a man. To the prudent and wiſe Marcus 
Aurelius ſucceeded the brutal and unbridled 
Commodus; to the glorious Conſtantine, the un- 
worthy Conſtantius; to the magnanimous T heo- 
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doſius, the timorous Arcadius, and the puſillani- 
mous Honorius. But endeavouring to eſtabliſh 
general rules upon theſe and ſuch like examples, 
is giving a large ſcope to the pen. 


XIV. Although we may with certainty affirm, 
that being allied in blood does not produce a 
ſimilitude of manners; this truth is invincibly 
proved, by the great variance of diſpoſitions we 
frequently meet in brothers. If the children of 
the ſame father were to be like him, they would 
alſo be like one another. How then can we ac- 
count for the great difference that is ſo frequently 
obſerved between them ? One is courageous, an- 
other timid ; one liberal, another avaritious; one 
ingenious, another dull; one rakiſh, another re- 
ſerved, and the ſame in every other inſtance, 
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XV. Of this variety of defects and virtues in 
the ſame blood, we have a ſtriking example in 
the Antonian family, who were people of note 
and fame, in ancient Rome. Marcus Antonius, 
called the orator, may be ſaid to be the man who 
raiſed this houſe; for the Antonian family, 
which was ſo well known in the firſt ages of Rome, 
became divided into two branches; the one that 


was called Patrician became extin& ; and from the 
| N | other, 
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other, which was called Plebeian, although it is. 
not known by what accident they fell from their 
ancient ſplendour, ſprung Marcus Antonius. 
This man, who was of humble extraction, by 
his rare and excellent qualities, raiſed himſelf to- 
the firſt charges in the republic, and exerciſed 
them gloriouſly ; but his two ſons. Marcus Anto- 
nius, called Creticus, and Cayus Antonius, dege- 
nerated entirely from the excellencies of their great 
father, and were men without virtue, without 
conduct, and without valour. To Marcus Anto- 
nius Creticus, ſucceeded Marcus Antonius the 
triumvir, in whom the vices of his father were 
augmented, although he inherited part of the vir- 
tues of his grandfather, for he was a good ſoldier 
and no bad politician, but a glutton, a drunkard, 
and laſcivious, and this laſt failing, cauſed him to- 
ſacrifice his life and his fortune to the beauty of 
the diſhoneſt Cleopatra. From ſo bad a father 
deſcended an admirable daughter, the wiſe, beau- 
tiful, modeſt, prudent, and ſpirited Antonia. 
This eminent woman, who was beyond doubt the 
ornament of Rome in her day, had two ſons and 
a daughter, which differed as greatly in their 
diſpoſitions and manners, as if their blood and edu- 
cation had been diametrically oppoſite. Germa- 
nicus the eldeſt, turned out an able, diſcreet, mild, 
generous, and modeſt prince. Claudius, who was 
afterwards emperor, was ſo ſtupid, and differed 
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ſo greatly from his brother and mother, that ſhe 
was uſed to ſay her ſon Claudius was a monſter, 
for that nature had begun to make him a man, 
but had never finiſhed the work. Livilla, the 
ſiſter of theſe two, was another ſpecies of mon- 
ſter, for ſhe was convicted of adultery, and mur- 
dering her own huſband. But the diſſimilitude 

which we have hitherto remarked among the indi- 
viduals of this family, may be called trivial, com- 
pared to that which appeared between Germa- 
nicus and his ſon Caligula; the firſt was an har- 
monious compound of virtues and graces, the laſt 
the tail or fag end of abominations ; in fine, he 
was ſo bad, that people were uſed to ſay, nature 
had made him as he was to ſhew to what a degree 
mankind could be formed perverſe, I have ex- 
poſed to view, the ſignal inequality, which in na- 
tive diſpoſition and manners, there was between 
the individuals of the Antonian family, in order 
to illuſtrate, the little dependence that is to be 
placed on how the children will turn out, by 
conjectures, founded on the influence or example 
of the parents. If we were to make the ſame ana- 
lyſis of other families, we ſhould find the ſame 
inequality with but little or no difference. 
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XVI. I am aware, however, of the argument that 
may be uſed in favour of the vulgar opinion. I 
may be told, that cuſtoms and manners are com- 
monly derived from the genius or diſpoſition, aud 
the genius or diſpoſition from temperament. How 
elſe could the conſtitution of parents be commu- 
nicated to their children, by means of which com- 
munication we ſee them inherit their infirmitics ? 
In the ſame manner then, may their geniuſes and 
diſpoſitions be communicated. 


XVII. But this argument fails in many parts of 
it; firſt, becauſe by the commixture of the two 
ſexes, which is indiſpenſable in generation, there 
may reſult to the children a third temperament, 
unlike to that of both father and mother. Se- 
condly, becauſe it is not probable, that the ſeminal 
matter is in all its parts homogeneous; and to this 
principle, I think, ſhould chiefly be attributed 
the notable diſſimilarity that we find in ſome bro- 
thers. Thirdly, becauſe many different princi- 
ples have their influence on the temperament ; for 
example, the accidental diſpofition of the parents 
at the time of generation, the various affections of 
the mother during the formation of the foetus, 


the alterations of the atmoſphere in this period, 
; childrens 
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ebildrens aliment in their infancy, and many other 
things. 


XVIII. From hence I conclude, the vulgar 
prognoſtic, that the ſhort or long lives of chil- 
dren, depend upon the much or little time their 
parents lived, is to the laſt degree fallible and 
void of all probability, becauſe from all the prin- 
ciples we have pointed out, the temperament of the 
Parents with reſpect to the children, may be vitiat- 
ed or amended ; for we every day fee healthy 
children born of ſickly parents, and fickly chil- 
dren born of healthy ones. It is true, that there 
are ſome diſeaſes which have the ſtamp or mark - 
of hereditary ones ; but I conclude, this originates, 
or is derived from a vitiated quality which per- 
vades the whole ſeminal matter ; but this is pro- 
per or. confined to very few diſeaſes, nor is it fo 
proper or certain with regard to thoſe few, as not 
to be many times falſified. My father was gouty, 
but I am not fo, neither is any one of my brothers, 


XIX. I add, that even admitting ſome com- 
munication of genius or manners from parents to 
children, this argument in no ſhape favours the 
ancient nobility, who are deſcended from a very 
remote origin ; the reaſon is, becauſe in every 
generation there 13 a ſenſible alteration, ſufficient 
to introduce ſome diſſimilitude with reſpect to the 
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immediate progenitor, and in the accumulation of 
many, the unlikeneſs becomes ſo great, as in a 
manner to efface all appearance of kindred or rela- 
tion between them. What expectation then can 
a man entertain, of inheriting even a ſmall portion 
of the generoſity of his illuſtrious progenitors, the 
heroes from whom he derived the luſtre of his 
houſe, and to whom he looks up, at the remote diſ- 
tance of many centuries ? By ſo many more grand- 
fathers he reckons, by ſo many more degrees is 
he removed from the original generous influence. 
In every generation he goes on to loſe a part of 
it; and when they become very numerous, he at 


| laſt arrives at lofing it intirely. It is moſt likely 


that the Theſpiades, or ſons which Hercules had 
by the daughters of Theſpis, inherited a good 
portion of the ſtrength of their father; and that, 
in the ſons of the Theſpiades, the robuſtneſs of 
the grandfather was more curtailed, and that the 
deſcendants of theſe, in the courſe of two -or 
three generations, would come to be no ſtronger 
than the ordinary race of men. 


XX. I ſhould here conclude this diſcourſe, if 
none but nobility were to read it; but as it is 
my intention to cure the nobles of their vanity, 
without exemptin 8 the humble from paying them all 
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due reſpects, it is neceſſary to advert to, and guard 
againſt the inconvenience that may reſult from 
theſe laſt omitting to do it; for although it is juſt 
to reſtrain pride in the nobility, it is right and fit 
that the common people ſhould behave to them 
with reſpect. | 


XXI. But ſtrong as the reaſons may be, which 
we have alledged againſt the intrinſic worth of 
nobility, it can't be denied, that the authority 
which favours it is of more force than all our ar- 
guments. Every cultivated and well regulated 
nation in the world, adopts and countenances this 
Pre-eminence, which amounts to little leſs, than 
its being generally aſſented to by the bulk of 
mankind; and a univerſal opinion, riſes ſuperior 
to an ordinary one, and ought to prevail againſt 
every thing which is not ſelf-evident, or ſupported 
by undeniable teſtimony. 


XXII. The vanity (ſays the famous Magdalen 
Scudery, in the fourth volume of her Cyrus) 
which is derived only from our progenitors, is not 
well founded ; but for all this, this illuſtrious 
chimera, which ſo ſooths and flatters the hearts of 
all mankind, is fo univerſally eſtabliſhed through- 
out the world, that it can't fail to obtain the vene- 
ration and regard of it. It is certain, that in 
many things common uſage hurries us on againſt 
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reaſon, but in others reaſon dictates to us that we 
ſhould conform to the common practice, and this 
is the predicament, with reſpect to the ſubjcet we 
are treating of, that we find ourlelyes in at 
preſent. 


XXIII. It is however true that I have my 
doubts, whether this common eſtimation of nobi- 
lity has aroſe of itſelf, or whether it is derived 
from an adjunct quality that is annexed to it, 
which is power. Noblemen are generally rich, 
and it may be doubted, whether the adoration 
that is paid to this idol called nobility, was intro- 
duced by the reſpe& people bore to the image or 
figure, or the gold of which it was made. What 
we ſee is, that the nobles who fall off in riches, 
proceed with the ſame pace that they decreaſe in 
theſe to loſe the eſtimation in which they were 
held; and although there will always remain to 
them ſome reſpect, who can determine, whether 
this proceeds from the occult influence of their 
generous race, or from a common habit we are 
in of holding them in eſteem ? It may alſo happen, 
that a noble reduced from opulence to poverty, 
may be venerated as the relic of an idol, which 
keretofore bad a worſhiped, 


XXIV. It is therefore neceſſary, to ſeek for 
ſome more ſolid ground than any we have hitherto 
gone 
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gone over, whereon to build the eſtimation which 
ſhould be enjoyed by the nobility, and ſuch, no 
doubt is to be found in reaſon, abſtrated from 
the ſupport of authority. It is a fixed maxim in 
ethics, that to every kind of excellence ſome ho- 
pour is due; the general conſent then of man- 
kind, the regard ſhewn them by princes, and 
the privileges allowed them by the laws, having 
placed the nobility in a degree of ſuperiority 
above that of other people; I ſay theſe conſidera- 
tions, ought to make us look upon nobility as a 
kind of excellence, to which, in conſequence of 
its being ſuch, we owe reſpect and honour. 


XXV. And here it will be proper to remark, 
that this debt is not barred or cancelled by any 
uncertainty, that may ariſe concerning the origin 
of thoſe who are accepted as nobles. The reaſon 
is, becauſe their being generally acknowledged 
and received as ſuch, is ſufficient to place them 
in that degree of ſuperiority ; for we can't require 
more examination of their deſcent, in order to 
reſpe& them, than the laws require which favour 
them. He would be a very extraordinary man, 
who could arrive at giving phyſical proof of who 
is his father; but his not being able to do this, 
does not abſolve any one from the indiſpenſable 
obligation of reverencing the man as ſuch, who is 


generally eſteemed and reputed to be his father. 
XXVI. 
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XXVI. This debt of veneration to the nobi- 
lity, ſhould be underſtood in all caſes, with a re- 
ſervation of what is due, and properly appertains, 
to virtue, which according to the conſtant doctrine 
of Ariſtotle, and St. Thomas, is much more 
worthy of honour than nobility ; therefore, even 
with that civil and extrinſic honour, which in 
their ethics thoſe two great maſters ſpeak of, we 
ought more to reverence a virtuous Plebeian, than 
a nobleman without virtue. Our cardinal 
Aguirre, when he is explaining philoſophy, in 
the third chapter of his fourth book of ethics, 
fays, that a vicious nobleman is unworthy of all 
honour and reſpect; to which ſentiment I ſub- 
ſcribe, becauſe it is conformable to a maxim of 
the angelic doctor, who (22 quæſt. 145. art. 1.) 
having ſaid, that honour properly and principally 
was only due to virtue, admits, that other quali- 
ties and excellencies inferior to her, ſuch as no- 
bility, : riches, and power, are only honourable in 
proportion as they conduce to, and aſſiſt the ope- 
rations of virtue: Alia vero, quæ ſunt infra virtu- 
tem, honorantur in quantum coadjuvant ad opera 
wirtutis, ficut nobilitas, potentia, & divitiæ. If 


the nobility then do not aſſiſt virtue, but rather 


foment vanity and nouriſh pride, by lending 
their ſuffrages to vices which obſtruR virtue, they 
| reader 
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render themſelyes totally unworthy of the leaſt 
reſpect. 
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XXVII. But how ſhall we reconcile what we 
have juſt now ſaid againſt the nobility, with 
what we ſaid but a little before in their fayour ? 
Eaſily, by ſaying this-prerogative is not laudable, 
but honourable. The arguments we have juſt 
urged impugn its laudability, thoſe we are about 
to uſe are affirmative of its honour. This is a 
diſtinction pointed out by Ariſtotle, between virtue 
and all the other excellencies which illuſtrate the 
human race. Virtue, he ſays, is laudable ; 
riches, nobility, and power, deſerve no praiſe, 
but have a pretenſion to be honoured. So that 
there is nothing in nobility which a man ſhould 
boaſt.or be vain of ; but there is ſomething in it, 
which thoſe who are inferior to them in rank 
ſhould reverence and reſpect. This diſtinction 
will reconcile all difficulties, and affure to the no- 
bility eſteem, without fomenting their yanity. 
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XXVIII. The ſubject of this diſcourſe, eſpe- 
cially that part of it which is contained in the ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth paragraphs, leads me 
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opportunely to baniſh an error which is exceed- 
ingly vulgarized. The world is ſo filled with 
the caprice of the occult influence of the blood, 
that many people are led away with a notion, 
that children by the force of it, not only inherit 
from thence thoſe paſſions which depend on the 
temperament, but alſo a propenſity for the reli- 
gion of their anceſtors. They don't even ſtop 
here, for the lower ſort extend this influence to 
the milk with which children are nouriſhed in 
their infancy, giving credit to this ridiculous 
maxim, with here and there an uncertain or fabu- 
lous experiment or inſtance, ſuch for example, as 
a perſon when he came to the ſtate of manhood 
having turned Jew, which he imbibed a diſpoſi- 
tion to do, by having ſucked a Jew nurſe. 


XXIX. There is no error more void of all pro- 
bability than this. If we ſpeak of the true reli- 
gion, not only the aſſent which the underſtand- 
ing gives to its dogmas, but alſo the pious affec- 
tion which precedes this aſſent, are both ſuperna- 
tural; conſequently, according to ſound theo- 
logy, neither the blood nor the aliment, nor any 
other natural cauſe, can have connexion, either 

with the aſſent or pious affection. This is all the 
work of the divine grace, as a ſubſtitute for 
which, there is not the moſt remote diſpoſition to 


be found! in _ whole ſphere of nature, and you 
can 
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can only admit negative natural ones, which con- 
cur merely to remove impediments, fuch as a good 
underſtanding and a good native turn of mind. 
But theſe good diſpoſitions, in thoſe who poſſeſs 
them, do not depend upon their fathers having 
profeſſed the true religion; for if this was the 
caſe, all the catholics would have good under- 
ſtandings, and would be naturally good - diſpoſed 
people. 


XXX. The aſſent to falſe religione, is beyond 
a doubt abſolutely natural, becauſe error cannot 
be derived from a ſupernatural cauſe. Upon the 
whole then it is certain, that this aſſent does not 
depend in any manner whatever, either on the 
temperament or on the organization, which are 
the only things, on which the paternal ſeed or the 
infant aliment, can have any influence; the reaſon 
is, becauſe giving aſſent to an error, depends 
upon the ſhape or light in which objects appear 
or are repreſented to the underſtanding, which in 
different temperàaments and organizations may be 
the ſame, and in ſuch as are alike different. What 
doubt can there be, that in the great city of 
Conſtantinople, there are vaſt numbers of men un- 
like in theſe and other natural diſpoſitions? Not- 
withſtanding which, they have all faith in the 
ſame errors. 


XIXI. 
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XXXI. He who will not yield to theſe argu- 
ments, let the experience or example of the Ja- 
nifaries convince. 'This military corps, who are 
the Grand Seignor's guards, and the beſt troops 
iff the Ottoman empire, although they at'preſent 
admit among them people of every nation, were 
originally all compoſed of the children of chriſ- 
tians, who in their infancy were either made pri- 
ſoners of war, or were paid to the Grand Seignor 
by way of tribute, by the poor chriſtians who re- 
fided in his dominions. Theſe ſoldiers, who not- 
withſtanding their being the children of chriſtians, 
and their having been nouriſhed in their infancy 
with chriſtian milk, were always as ſtaunch pro- 
feſſors of Mahometiſm as the children of the 
Turks themſelves; and in the wars in which they 
were engaged againſt the chriſtians, ſo far was 
the occult influence of the blood, or the milk 
they ſucked, from reſtraining their arms, that 
they fought, I don't know whether to call it with 
more valour, or with more fury and rage, than the 
other Mahometans. ; 


XXXII. The ſame reflection, may be made on 


the ſlaves which are brought from Africa to Ame- 


rica to. work in the mines, or on the ſugar planta- 
tions; for they, when educated in the chriſtian 
religion, don't entertain the moſt diſtant thoughts 

of 
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of returning to idolatry, which was the religion 
profeſſed by their anceſtors. | 


XXXIII. What now and then happens is, that 
ſome one, who in his infancy was inſtructed in a 
religion different from that of his parents, after 
being arrived at a ſtate of manhood, coming to 
underſtand that they profeſſed another faith, has 
found himſelf inclined to follow their ſteps. But 
it is clear, this was not produced by the ſeeds of 
his paternal religion which circulated within his 
veins, but was rather a proof, that his love and 
veneration for his progenitors, diſpoſed him to 
imitate them, and I believe it proceeds from want 
of reflection, that theſe examples are not more fre- 
quent, for it is natural to ſuppoſe, that the exam- 
ple of thoſe who gave him birth, would have more 
weight with a thinking man, than that of thoſe 
who had deprived him of his liberty ; but ſuch is 
the force of education, habit, and intercourſe, 
that they prevail over all other conſiderations and. 
attentions. | 


S E c T. VIII. 


X XXIV. It will alſo be proper in this place, to 
touch on a complaint very common among poor 
gentlemen: Theſe frequently ſay, that now-a- 


days money is more eſteemed than men of family, 
and 
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and that riches are more reſpected than nobility. 
This ſentence is hardly out of their mouths, be- 
fore it is followed by a deep ſigh, that ſeems to 
expreſs their ſorrow for the corruption of the 
times, which has altered and miſtaken the true 
value of things. 


XXXV. But they are greatly deceived, who 
think the world ever was, or ever will be other- 
wiſe in this particular, for they always did, and 
always will, make more profeſſions of eſteem and 
reſpect to a rich man of humble origin, chan to a 
poor one deſcended from an illuſtrious fannly. 
This is a conſequence attendant on, and naturally 
produced by the condition of humanity. Men 
are ſeldom obſequious or atrentive to others from 
mere motives of curteſy, and without an eye to 
their intereſts, but are generally ſolicitous to 
pleaſe thoſe, who have it in their power either to 
favour or injure them. Nobility is not an active 
quality, but wealth is. A nobleman,, mercly as a 
perſon ennobled, can do neither good nor harm ; 
but a rich man, holds in one hand the thunderbolt 
of Jupiter, and in the other the cornucopia of 
Amalthea. Simonides being aſked which was 
molt eſtimable, riches or learning, replied that 
he was puzzled to give an anfwer, becauſe he fre- 
quently ſaw the learned running to pay their court 


to the rich and powertul, but chat he never re- 
marked 
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marked the ſame attention of the rich to the learn- 
ed; ſo that if in thoſe ancient times the learned 
paid homage to the rich, what muſt the vulgar 
have done? Hope and fear are the two main 
ſprings which give motion to the human heart, 
but diſintereſted love operates in very few indivi- 
duals. There are at this day idolatrous nations, 
who worſhip both God and the Devil; God, 
that he ſhould beſtow benefits on them, and the 
Devil, becauſe he ſhould not injure them. He 
then who can neither do good nor harm, muſt 
expect no adoration or attention paid to him. 
The only and moſt effectual inſtrument wherewith 
to do ſervice or injury, is money; thus thoſe who 
are maſters of that, will alſo be maſters of, and 
command the common reſpect and homage. Gold 
is the idol of the rich, and the rich are the idols 
of the poor; it always was ſo, and ever will be ſo, 


XXXVI. Let the neglected nobles however, 
comfort themſelves with the reflection, that the 
adoration and court which is paid to the rich and 
powerful, is not fincere, Ihe incenſe which is 
offered to them, does not ariſe from the fire of 
love, but the blaze of concupiſcence ; and the 
breaſt is always giving the lie to whatever is pro- 
nounced by rhe lips. The body bends with ſubs 
miſſive cong&es, but the will does not incline or 
ſtoop to the idol, Obſequies, or the outward 

O | ſhew 
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i ? ſhew of reſpect, is all the invention of art, not 
| the work of nature. What price or value can 
you ſet upon adulations, that are articulated by a 
tongue, which is the vile ſlave of intereſt ? I don't 
deny but there are ſome men of opulence and 
power, who haye merited their fortune ; and 
that theſe, on account of the intrinſic worth of 
their good qualities, may be ſincerely and con- 
fiſtently honoured and reſpected by good men; 
but ſach as theſe are the feweſt in number, and 
the misfortune 1s, that there is no rich man what- 
ever, who has not been perſuaded by the voice 
of flattery, that he is one of thoſe few. 


XXXVII. It may be alſo neceſſary to apprize 
the complaining gentlemen, that the rich, merely 
as rich people, are in ſome degree intitled to the 
reſpect that is ſhewn them. The bleſſing of the 
Lord, ſays Solomon in the Proverbs, makes men 
rich, fo that riches is a gift from heaven, and ſuch 

4 a gift, as according to the common eſtimation and 
opinion of the world, conſtitutes thofe who poſſeſs 

it worthy to be honoured and reſpected. St. Tho- 

mas affirms this to be the caſe in the following 
ſentence : Secundum vulgarem opinionem excellentia 

divitiarum facit hominem dignum henore. (22. 

*quzſt. 45. art. 1.) The common eſtimation in 
this particular, founds a right : and although 

that judgment ſhould be erroneous, it would be 

prudent 


bl 
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- prudent for us to wait till the world is undeceived, 
before we exempt ourſelves from conforming to 
the uſages of it. But this happy time will hardly 
ever arrive, till God with his powerful hand, ſhall 
bend and incline the hearts of men to eſteem 
virtue, and that only ; though if this happy day 
ſhould arrive, the nobility may probably find a 
falling-off in the eſtimation they are at preſent 
held in; for every one then, would be reſpected 
according to his own deeds, and not according to 
thoſe of his anceſtors. This mode of rating 
things, would be exceedingly beneficial to the 
ſtate ; for how well would it be ſerved, and what 
good citizens would it conſiſt of, if there was no 
other road but that of virtue, whereby to arrive 
at the public eſteem! but as the caſe ſtands at 
preſent, the merit, or even the fortune of an 
individual, makes all his deſcendants glorious and 
honourable, and when thoſe who ſucceed in that 
line, find that by virtue of their birth the public 
veneration is attached to their family, great 
numbers of them will conſider themſelves as ex- 
cuſed from negociating it by ſome honourable ap- 
. plication, 


XXXVIII. From hence I infer, that what is 
ſpeciouſly urged in favour of the nobility, to wit, 
that it is juſt and right to reward in the deſcen- 
dants the virtue of their anceſtors, although it 

O 2 may 


1 

may ſound well in theory, will have but a bad 
effect in practice. If only perſonal virtue was to 
be rewarded, in the courſe of twenty deſcendants, 
there might probably be ten or a dozen of them, 
who would labour to acquire glory. But if the 
firſt of the twenty gains it for all the reſt, he only 
would be uſeful to the ſtate. He would ſerve the 
public, and the public would become the ſervants 
of all the reſt. 


0. IX. 


XXXIX. What we have juſt ſaid, was not in- 
tended as an objection againſt giving the prefe- 
rence to the nobility in appointments to places of 
dignity and honour, but was only meant, as an 
argument againſt their being conferred on them, 
as a reward for the merits of their anceſtors. I 
do not oppoſe the thing, but the motive for doing 
it; for I am rather of opinion, the public utility, 
the advancement of which, and not rewarding the 
' ſervices of others, ſhould be the leading confide- 
ration to direct in making thoſe appointments, 
would be better anſwered, by prefering the no- 
bleman to the perſon of infericr rank, not only 
in caſes of equality of virtue between the parties, 
but alſo where their difference in birth is great, 
and the diſproportion in point of virtue but ſmall ; 
and this, for four weighty and important reaſons; 

XL. 
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XL. The firſt is, you would avoid by this 
means, multiply ing the number of priviledged 
perſons within a ſtate. If it was frequent and 
common, to fill poſts of conſequence with people 
of humble birth, becauſe they were virtuous and 
able; as from the elevation of theſe, would reſult 
that of their poſterity; in the courſe of a century 
and a half, you would create a great multitude of 
freſh nobility, which is extremely prejudicial to 
a community ; becauſe in proportion as you leffen 
the number of thoſe, wha ſhould apply themſelves 
to buſineſs, and the improvement and cultivation 
of land; you would leſſen the aſſiſtance of uſeful 
people; or what is worſe, you would over. load 
with the burden of the others, ſuch as were dedi- 
cated to theſe employments. 


XLI. The ſecond is, becauſe in poſts of dig- 
nity, a nobleman is obeyed with more reſignation, 
readineſs, and good will, than a perſon of humble 
extraction; which is a matter of great importance 
in every kind of government. What diſturbances 
have been occaſioned, by the repugnance men find 
in obeying the commands- of him, who they ſaw 
yeſterday wear a plain coarle coat, and they ſee to 
day cloath'd with purple; their obedience is ſome- 
times flow, at others ill exerted, and at others not 
performed at all. The love, or at leaſt the inte. 
rior condeſcenſion with which thoſe wha ſerve, 

O 3 obey 
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obey him who commands, is extremely uſeful and 
neceſſary in every kind of buſineſs. Many fine 
projects have vaniſhed in ſmoke, becauſe the in- 

ſtruments appointed to apply the means of exe- 
cuting them, have, ſtimulated by an occult envy 
of their ſuperior, wiſhed they ſhould not ſucceed, 

The want of ſufferance and condeſcenſion in the 
inferiors, is ſucceeded by abhorrence and hatred 
in him who commands, with reſpect to them; and 
when he and they, reciprocally come to regard 
each other as enemies, there is no ſort of con- 
fuſion and danger, that may not be conſidered as 
near at hand, 


XLII. The third is, becauſe it is much more 
to be apprehended, that the virtue of an humble 
perſon is feigned, than that of a nobleman. The 
vice of hypocriſy may be faid to be allied, or in 
a manner annexed to, narrow fortune; for poor 
people are under a neceſſity of concealing their 
defects; and are obliged, in order to better their 
lot, to have recourſe to the trivial expedient, of 
putting on the ſemblance of virtue. On the con- 
trary, opulence and illuſtrious birth, naturally give 
relief and enlargement to the mind. People that 
are ennobled, are generally what they appear to be, 
becauſe neither neceſſity nor fear, obliges them to 
make oſtentation of virtues they do not poſſeſs. 
| XLIII, 
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XLIII. The fourth and laſt is, that admitting 
there ſhould not be the leaſt doubt of the truth 
and reality of an humble man's virtue, there is 
always great danger of his loſing it by his exal- 
tation. Great leaps of fortune are exceedingly 
perilous. Thoſe from lofty ſtations downwards 
are very hazardous, becauſe in conſequence of 
them, the honour and properties of men may 
be daſhed to pieces; but thoſe from below 
upwards are more to be dreaded, for they are 
commonly attended with the deſtruction and 
loſs of the ſoul. Every virtuous man, before 
he is raiſed from the duſt to dignities, ſhould find 
ſureties for his continuing to act uprightly ; for 
the ſoul by ſuch a tranſition, is tranſlated to 'a 
very different climate; and a very unwholeſome 
one for cuſtoms and manners. Many have the 
ſeeds of various vices ſo deeply buried in their 
temperaments, as even to be concealed from their 
own eyes, till opportunities and occafions, cauſe 
them to grow and ſprout out. It is rare to find 
a man of low extraction, who is cruel and 
proud; and very rare to meet with one who is 
covetous ; for he is ſo far from being excited by 
vices which he has no materials to ſupply the 
cravings of, that he ſcarce evei thinks of them; 
and how ſhould he fix his attention on the ſuper-' 
fluous, who is in want of what is preciſely neceſ- 
ſary for him? to find out whether ſuch a perſon 
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is tainted with the two firſt vices, you ſhould 
place him in authority, and to diſcover whether 
he is infected with the third, you ſhould give 
him a portion of riches. In fact, theſe three vices 
have been moſt frequently remarked in thoſe, who 
were raiſed from humble to exalted fortune, al- 
though before their elevation, they did not ſhew 
the leaſt Ggns of being tainted with them, or 
any others, 


XIIV. For theſe reaſons, I am of opinion, 
thas a perſon of humble extraction, ſhould never 
be preferred to a nobleman or man of family, to 
fill poſts of dignity and honour, except, where 
-the exceſs of virtu in the firſt ſhall be found to 
be very great. But in the military line, we ſhould 
make an exception to this rule, for valour, and 
{kill in the art of war, are requiſites of great im- 
portance in executing and conducting many bu- 
ſineſs; nor can they be loſt by a man's advance- 
ment, or counterfeited by hypocriſy. On the 
other hand, theſe endowmenrs, for the purpoſe 
uf exciting reſpect and obedience in thoſe who 
are to be commanded, | ſufficiently ſupply the want 
of ſplendid origin in him who commands; and 
finally, a great warrior makes double amends to 
a ſtate for the injury that is ſuſtained by it, by 
| Pagans therein a new ſtock of nobility. So that 

y adverting to theſe precautions, the four incon- 
veniences we have pointed out would be avoided. 

THE 


THE 


MACHIAVELIANISM 


OF THE 


A N OC n N. 


S E C T. I. 


I. S we are about to treat in this diſconrſe 
of the tyrannic doctrine of Machiavel ; 
I believe it will be agreeable to the greateſt part 
of our readers, to have ſome particular informa- 
tion concerning this man, of whom all the world 
talks, and whom all the world deteſts; for by what- 
ever means men make. themſelves famous, they 
excite a curioſity to know who and what they 
Were. | 


II. Nicholas Machiavel, who was a native of 
Florence, lived in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, and was a man of more than middling in- 
genuity. He wrote the Tuſcan language with 
| beauty 
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beauty and propriety, although his knowledge of 
the Latin was but moderate. He had a good genius 


for writing comic poetry, which he manifeſted in 


various pieces which he wrote for the theatre; and 
more particularly in one of them, that was repre- 
ſented at Florence with ſuch great applauſe, that 
it excited Pope Leo the tenth, as Paulus Jovius 
informs us, to cauſe it to be acted at Rome 


by the ſame players, and with the ſame dreſſes 


and decorations, with which it had been exhibited 
at Florence. When the unhappy conſpiracy 
againſt the family of the Medicis, was ſet on foot 
by the Soderinis, Machiavel, who was impeached 
as an accomplice in it, was put to the queſtion 


by torture; but either his fortitude, or his inno- 


cence, cauſed him to reſiſt the rigour of that 
trial without making the leaſt confeſſion. I do 
not know whether it was before, or after this 
event, that he was made ſecretary to the republic, 

but it is certain, that for the title of hiſtorian to 
it, which was conferred on him together with a 
good ſalary, be was tatally indebted to the favour 
of the Medicis ;. but whether they did this from 
a conviction of his innocence with reſpect io the 
late conſpiracy, and were diſpoſed to recom- 
pence him by this honourable emolument, for the 


injury he ſuffered in the torture; or whether they 


did it from conſide ring him as an able man whom 
they had a mind to keep under obligations to them, 
gl ein 
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in order to avail themſelves of ſo good a pen in 
their favour as that of Machiavel's; I ſay, which 
ever of theſe motives they were aAuated by, * 
not quite certain. 


III. The conferring this benefit on him, did not 
prevent new ſuſpicions being entertained of his 
fidelity, and having concurred in another plot con- 
certed by ſome private individuals, to take away 
the life of cardinal Julius de Medicis, who after- 
wards aſcended to-the popedom, by the name 
of Clement the ſeventh. This ſuſpicion was 
founded entirely, on the repeated applauſes, with 
which both in his writings and private converſa- 
tions, he had celebrated Brutus and Caſſius, 
as the defenders and vindicators of the liberty of 
the Roman republic; which at that time, was inter- 
preted as an indirect exhortation to the Floren- 
tines to defend their liberty, that the Medicis 
either in reality or appearance, meditated to ſup- 
preſs. But with all this, either from mere mo- 
tives of policy, or becauſe the ſuſpicions ſeemed 
lightly founded, no proceedings were had againſt 
Machiavel. It is confirmed however, that after 
this time, he paſſed the remainder of his days in 
miſery and poverty. Perhaps the Medicis, who 
were ſecretly diſpleaſed with him, thought it more 
adviſeable, inſtead of bringing him to open pu- 
. to accompliſh their dark revenge, by 

: occult 
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occult ways and means. It might alſo happen, 
that he brought himſelf to poverty by his own 
miſconduct ; but, be this as it will, he haſtened 
his death as many other people have haſtened 
theirs before him, by taking a precautionary me- 
dicine to prolong his life, which inſtead of length- 
ening, ſhortened it, and brought him to an un- 


| 2 end in the year 2530 


IV. Mach el was of A jocoſe and ſatyrical diſ- 
poſition, and was believed to have little or no re- 
ligion. There are ſome who ſay, that when he 
was near dying, they were under a neceſſity of 
employing the authority of the civil magiſtrate to 
oblige him to receive the ſacraments. We read 
in many authors, a wanton and inſolent impiety of 
his, under the colour of a joke; that is, his having 
ſaid, that he had much rather go to hell than heaven; 
becauſe in heaven he ſhould only meet with fryars, 
mendicants, and other miſerable and groveling 
people; but that in hell, he ſhould enjoy the com- 
pany of popes, cardinals, and princes, with whom 
he could converſe of ſtate affairs. Others ſub- 
ſtitute, for his ſaying popes, cardinals, and princes, 
the moſt eminent philoſophers and political 
writers, ſuch as Plato, nn Plutarch, and 
Sis acitus. 


V. 
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V. He publiſhed a variety of books, and among 
them, the life of Caſtrucius Caſtracani, and the 
hiſtory of Florence, which do not obtain the 
greateſt credit with the critics. But the work 
that made him jointly the molt famous and in- 
famous man in the. world, was a political tract, 
entituled, ** The Prince; in which he teaches and 
recommends to all ſovereigns, to reign tyranni- 
cally, and to govern their people, without re- 
garding either equity, law, or religion, but fa- 
crificing them all three, together with the public 
good, to his intereft, his will, his caprice, and 
his own particular grandeur. 


e 


VI. But notwithſtanding the principles of this 
book are ſo pernicious, there have not been 
wanting thoſe, who have patronized both the 
book and the author. Abraham Nicholas Amelot 
de Houſſaye, defends it in the moſt odious point 
of view, which is approving his maxims as bene- 
ficial to the public, and aſſerting, that they are 
only reprobated by ignorant men, who know 
nothing of politics or reaſons of ſtate; and adds, 
that the ſame people who now live as private 
men, and are unacquainted with the management 
of public buſineſs, and at preſent condemn them, 
were = by any great and unexpected change of 

fortune, 


the whole tenor of his words and actions, conſpire 
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fortune, to arrive at being princes or prime mi- 
niſters, would approve, and practiſe them. 


VII. There are others, who, although they ac- 
knowledge the maxims of Machiavel are perni- 
cious, ſanctify the intention of the author. , They 
ſay, that ſo far from intending to inſtru princes 
againſt their people, he only meant to caution the 
people againſt the proceedings and arts of tyrants, 
to the end that princes, ſeeing the tendency of 


their ſchemes liable to be expoſed, ſhould be more 


circumſpect in their behaviour, and that the people, 


by being aware of the arms with which the attacks 
- were made upon liberty, might -be the better 


able to parry the blows. They add further, that 


Machiavel was under a neceſſity of uſing this art- 


ful method of warning the people, and of couch- 
ing his cautions to them, under the veil and figure 
of teaching princes how to make themſelves ab- 


ſolute, becauſe theſe laſt, would not have per- 
| mitted his book to be licenced, if he had openly 


declared himſelf inimical to their total indepen- 
dency. 


VIII. They endeavour to prove the probability 
of this ſentiment, by urging, that Machiavel was 
an utter enemy to tyranny, and a ſtrenuous ad- 
vocate for the liberty of the republic; and that 


to 
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to manifeſt theſe were his inclinations. His two 
great and favourite heroes, were Brutus and Caf. 
ſius, who killed Cæſar to reſtore Rome to her 
liberty. He alſo quotes the tenth chapter of the 
firſt book of his diſcourſes, where he ſpeaks 
ſtrongly againſt tyrants; and urges further, that 
he was accuſed of being an accomplice with the 
Soderinis in their conſpiracy againſt the family of 
the Medicis, who were thought at that time, to 
have an intention of tyrannizing over the republic 
of Florence; and that he was afterwards, not ex- 
empt from being ſuſpected, of having a finger in 
the conſpiracy againſt the life of cardinal Julius 
de Medicis. Nardi, a Florentine .author who 
was a cotemporary with him, ſays, that he was 
cloſely connected with the contrivers of that plot 
and deſign, and alſo with the reſt of the faction, 
who were in oppoſition to the Medicis. He then 
proceeds to ſay, what view or intention could a 
man have in favouring and abetring tyrants, who 
had given ſo many proofs of his abhorrence of 
them? or how could you ſuſpect him of deſigning 
to extend the power of princes above their na- 
tural ſphere, who had always manifeſted himſelf 
an admirer of democracy? he next ſays, it muſt 
follow then of courſe, that his intention muſt be 
different, and very contrary to what the ordinary 
and ſuperficial ſenſe of his words feem to import. 
This is the way thoſe reaſon, who ſupport this 
opinion. 


IX, 
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IX. Finally, there are others, who admit that 
the maxims of Machiavel are deteſtable, but 
waiving the queſtion about what was his intention, 
they limit their excuſe of the author, to affirm- 
ing, there has not, nor can there ariſe, any general 
inconvenience from the publication of them. 
Theſe ſay, that Machiavel has broached nothing 
new; and that his maxims are the ſame with 
thoſe you will find inſerted in various hiſtories, 
and which were practiced by an infinite number 
of princes; and what more pernicjous eſſect can 
they have on him who reads them in Machiavel's 
book, than on him who reads them in any 
other. 


X. This is the very excuſe which Bocalini puts 
in the mouth of Machiavel, when he ſuppoſes 
him to be ſpeaking in his own defence before 
Apollo. He ſays, I do not pretend to defend 
my works, but rather to arraign, and condemn 
them as impious, and full of cruel and execrable 
documents for the government of ſtates; but 
provided the doctrine I have written ſhall appear 
to be new, or the invention of my brain, I am 
ready at this moment, to ſubmit to the execution 
of any ſentence, the judges ſhall think proper to 
fulminate againſt me. On the other hand, if 
my writings contain nothing more than thoſe po- 
litical * and thoſe rules of ſtate, which I 

| have 
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have deduced from the actions. and conduct of 
ſome princes, the ſpeaking ill of whom would 
formerly have been puniſhed with death, and if 
you will be pleaſed to permit me I can now 
name; I ſay if this be the caſe, what juſtice, 
what reaſon can there be, for reſpecting thoſe as 
little leſs than divinities, who have been the au- 
thors and inventors, of all the furious and deſperate 
maxims of policy which appear in my writings ; 
and of treating me, who have done nothing more 
than republiſh them, as an abandoned vagabond, 
and an Atheiſt? I certainly cannot conceive, why 
the original ſhould be adored as a faint, and the 
copy execrated, nor why I deſerve to be ſo perſe- 
cuted, when the reading of hiſtories, not only: 
tolerated, but recommended, are ſufficient to con- 
yert to Machiavels, all thoſe who peruſe them with 
a political view. 


I ES OE 


XI. But not to leave the reader in ſuſpenſe, or 
not to give him occaſion to think that I propoſe 
theſe three opinions as problems, I will here de- 
clare the judgement I entertain of them. The 
firſt is falſe, ſhocking, abominable, and only 
worthy of a ſecond Machiavel, What reaſon, I 
won't ſay, can dictate, but even endure the de- 


teſtable maxims, that a prince owes more to him- 
| P ſelf 
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ſelf * to the republic? that this laſt was in- 
ſtituted by nature for the convenience of the 
prince, and not the prince for the good of the 
republic? that the right to govern with tyrannic 
ſway is an appendage appertaining to the prero- 
gative of the crown? that the untimely and dif- 
graceful deaths of tyrants, ought to be attributed 
to chance, and not to the divine vengeance or 
judgements ? with others of the ſame ſort. 


XII. The ſecond apology, is contradited by the 
literal and natural ſenſe of the author's writings ; 
for if he intended to convey a meaning which 
was different from theſe, it is not eafy to aſcertain | 
what that meaning was. I will admit as good and 
concluſive, all the arguments that are uſed to prove 
Machiavel was an enemy to tyranny. There is. 
no man whatever who does not abhor tyranny, 
while he contemplates it as a reftraiat on his own 
perſon; ot while he is apprehenſive part of the weight 
of it may be loaded on his own ſhoulders. But 
many of thoſe who abhor i in general, are friends 
to it in particular, and eſpecially, if they enter- 
tain hopes that the favour of the tyrant will better 
their fortunes. It is very natural to ſuppoſe, this 
was the ſtate and fituation of Machiavel's mind 
when he wrote his book. The Medicis at that 
time ruled the city of Florence ; and he imagined 


that he ſhould footh and fatter them, by approv- 
3 


ing 
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ing and recommending a government, that diſ- 
penſed with all law, as the means the beſt calcu- - - 
lated to pave the way for the introduction and 
eſtabliſhment of deſpotic power. Perhaps alſoz . 
he might entertain hopes, that ſome prince who 
fead his book, might be induced to make him his 
prime miniſter, from an expectation, that by hav- 
ing the author of theſe maxims at his elbow, he 
tight be able to raiſe his power to the Tn 
pitch of uncontroul and grandeur. 


XIII. The excuſe, with-whick it is ere 
to defend Machiavel by the third ſuppoſition, is 
tmanifeſtiy ſophiſtical. It cannot be denied, that 
we read in a varicty of authors, of numbers of 
2 who have put in practice the doctrine of 

achlavel; but there is this great difference be- 
tween thoſe authors and Machiavel, that they con- 
demn the doctrine, and he perſuades it. They, 
at the ſame time that they inform you of the fact, 
inſpire. you with horror of the maxim; he, 
when he teaches the maxim, exhorts to the exe- 
cution of it. How great muſt his zeal have been 
to recommend and perſuade tyranny, when he had 
the preſumption to propoſe Moſes and David, as 
examples of tyrannic government? but to this 
execrable degree of impiety, did Machiavel carry 
his daring blaſphemy: 


P 2 | xv, 
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XIV. With regard to the peculiar defence 
which Bocalini makes for Machiavel, it is eaſy to 
ſee, at whom his malignant expreſſions point ; 
which he might very well have omitted, becauſe 
without alluding to any one in ſo elevated a form 
of life, he had very near at hand in the perſon 
of Cæſar Borja “, a man furniſhed with all the re- 


quiſites for his purpoſe, and whom he did not run 


much hazard of announcing. I mean, that in 
order to excuſe Machiavel from being the inventor 
of the maxims he publiſhed,. and to point out 
ſome perſon in whoſe conduct he had ſtudied and 
learned them, he could have fixed on no one more 
proper than that prince, becauſe Cæſar Borja, was 
without doubt, a man of moſt iniquitous and ty- 
rannic politics, and capable of committing all 
ſorts of wickedneſs, provided his doing it would 
contribute to advance his grandeur; for he was 
fiery, daring, and cruel, and was befides fo furi- 


ouſly ambitious, that were it in his power, he 


was capable of burning the whole world, for the 
ſake afterwards, of dounpering abſolutely over 


the aſhes of it. | 


XV. Hermanus Coringius, a proteſtant author, 
ſays, that Machiavel was ſome time in the ſervice 
of this prince. If this be true, it is ealy to 
gueſs from whom he learned what he afterwards 


The ſon of Pope Alexander the ſixth, 
| com- 


= 
committed to writing; and I believe the Italians 
would” not diſdain to acknowledge, that their 
Florentine politician had been inſtructed by a 
1 maſter. 


XVI But the truth is, that Machiavel had no 
occaſion to ſeek for an example, either in him, on 
in any other of the princes of his own time; for as 
he was a man pretty well read in hiſtory, every age 
had furniſhed him with examples in plenty. They 
miſtake little leſs, who ſuppoſe Machiavel learned 
his maxims from the politicians of his day; than 
thoſe do, who believe the politics, poſterior to 
Machiavel, were taken from his doctrines. 


X VII. But nenn ag all chat can be urged 
in oppoſition to it, this ſecond opinion, is much 
entertained and received by people of little read- 
ing and ſhort reflection, in which group, we may 
ſuppoſe to be comprehended the bulk of mankind. 
Not a few, when they converſe upon this ſubject, 
add with a myſterious gravity, and as if they were 
extracting a profound apophthegm from the inmoſt 
receſſes of their underſtandings, that, although 
Machiavel was the maſter who introduced this doc- 
trine, it has ſince his time been ſo much improved 
upon in courts, that if the maſter could now come 


back inta the world, he would find it neceſſary 


to go to ſchool again. | 
P 3 XVIII. 
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XVII. I cannot refrain from laughter, FORD I 
hear men diſcourſe in this manner, who, from their 
education, ought to know and reaſon better. The 
maxims of tyrannic policy are as antient in the 
world, as government or dominion, Machiavelia- 
niſm owes its firſt exiſtence to the moſt antient 
princes of the earth, and only to Machiavel 
its name. It is rooted in our nature, and it does 
not require ages, as moments, When fit occaſions 
preſent themſelves, are equal to bringing forth 
its malignant productions. Nor is the paſſion 
of domineering more natural to man, than that 


of amplifying and extending his dominion. An 


ambitious man, by attaining to be a prince, does 
not find his ambition ſatisfied; but is always des 
ſirous of extending his power, exteriorly withreſpe& 
to the ſubjects of other ſtares, and interiorly with 
regard to his own, The love of independence, 


can ſeldom be contained within reaſonable bounds, 


He who is free from all ſubjection to other men, 
aſpyes at being independent of the laws alſo, 


E C T., x, 


XIX. I am fo far from thinking that Machiayel 
has made the world worſe in this reſpect, or from 
ſuppoſing that the princes of theſe times, have 
refined upon the iniquitous politics of Machiavel, 
that I firmly believe, if ve limit our enquiries 


Prey 


„„ 
preciſely to Europe, we fhall find the ſovereigns 
of it in general, much better than thoſe of the 
remote ages. 


XX, Now: a days, if it is in contemplation to 
impoſe ſome new burthen on the ſubject, or to 
wage war with a neighbouring ſtate, divines and- 
lawyers, are conſulted upon the juſtice and pro- 
priety of the meaſure ; an enquiry is made, how 
the laws ſtand with reſpect to the ſubje& matter 
m queſtion, and the archives and records are ex- 
amined and turned over; and although it often 
happens, that from the ambitious adulation of 
the people conſulted, a right is attributed to their 
prince, which in reality does not belong to him, 
their malice does not impeach his good faith. In 
former times, this was not the caſe. If a prince 
was diſpoſed to trample on the rights of his ſub- 
jects, or to ſubdue his neighbours, he conſulted 
nobody, nor made any other enquiry or exami- 
nation, than whether he had force and power 
ſufficient to accompliſh what he meditated ; and 
the queſtion was always decided, by his ability or 
inability to execute what he deſigned. In times 
not very diſtant from our own, and even in the 
moſt poliſhed kingdoms, where the true religion 
has humanized people's minds, when the per- 
ſon invaded by a powerful prince his neigh- 
pour, has repreſented ro him, that his pretenſions 
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to what he poſſeſſes are juſt and legal; the in- 
vader has laughed at the repreſentation, and an- 


ſwered ſavagely, in the language, that was then 
become proverbial in the mouths of kings and 
miniſters of ſtate, that. the rights of princes were 
not to be determined by old rolls of  parchments, 
but by burniſhed arms, 


r. V. 
XXI. The further our memories carry us back 


through the ſeries of paſt times, we find this evil 
the greater; and from hence proceeds that ill 


opinion, which in early ages was generally enter- 
tained of kings. The Romans were ſtruck with 


amazement, to find the Capadocians, upon their 
offering to make their country a free repub- 


lic, inſtautly requeſt, that they would permit 


them to remain under kingly government; which 


amazement, was occaſioned by their conſider- 


ing in 'a rigorous or ſtrict ſenſe, that mode of 
rule, as a mark or type of ſlavery. Cato ſaid, 
this animal which is called a king, is a great 
devourer of human fleſh. Hoc animal rex car- 
nivorum eſt ; and Flavius Vopiſcus, tells us of a 
Roman buffoon, who- pleaſantly and keenly re- 
marked, that the effigies of all the good kings 
that had ever been known in the world, might 
be carved on a ring. Ha in his Georgiac dia» 


logue, 
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logue, repreſents kings as appearing before Rha- 
damanthus in hell, loaded for the moſt part with 
injuſtices, perjuries, and other wickedneſs. Ari- 
ſtotle, in his third book on politics, recognizes 
as tyrannical, the | exerciſe of the regal power, 
by all, or nearly all, the Aſiatic princes 3 and 
Livy ſays, that the moſt ſagacious and pene- 
trating Hannibal, never confided in the pro- 
miſes of kings: fidei regum nibil ſane  confiſus; 
a legate of the Rhodians alſo, according to the 
ſaid Livy, obſerved, . that kings were always de- 
ſirous of making flaves of their ſubjects. Thus 
we have the greateſt reaſon to conclude, that it 
was a common practice with the princes of : thoſe 
times, to pay no regard to any-law, whenever an 
opportunity offered of augmenting their authority. 


r 


XXII. But we ſhould not conclude that this was 
all done by main force, without the intervention 
of art or ſtratagem. The ſame contrivances, the 
ſame artifices, which we read of in Machiavel, 
and which have been practiced by the mol! cratty 
tyrants of theſe latter ages, were exerted in the 
early ones. Caſt your eyes on Romulus, ſeeking 
for a ſpecious pretence of juſtice for taking away 
the life of his brother, in order to remove this 


obſtacle to his reigning without the danger of a 
rival, 
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rival, and in ſecurity: view his ſucceſſor, Numa 
Fompilius alſo, who was a moſt conſummate hy- 
poerite, affecting exteriorly to appear religious and 
devont, and to pay a great reſpect to rites and 
ceremonies. He pretended to receive viſions and 
revelations from the goddeſs Egeria, in order that 
the Roman people, looking upon him as a man 
favoured in an eſpecial manner by heaven, ſhould 
not only not dare to entertain thoughts of de- 
throning him, but permit him to aggrandize him- 
fFelf at his diſcretion : we have another example 
of the ſame fort of ' policy, in Tullius Hoſtilins 
who ſucceeded Numa, and introduced with great 
art, thoſe oſtentatious outſide appearances, which 
Qazzle the eyes of the world, and are the moſt 
efficacious means to make majeſty formidable and 
reſpectable; for he likewiſe ſought out deceitful 
pretences, for making war on the neighbouring 
ſtates: we ſee Tarquin the Proud alſo, availing 
himſelf of the ſtratagem of his ſon Sextus, who, 
under the pretence of being a fugitive from his 
father's eruelty, fled to, and entreated refuge 
among the Gabians, on whom, after their receiv- 
ing him kindly, he artfully prevailed to make 
bim their generaliſſimo, veſted with an abſolute 
power; in conſequence of which, he was enabled 
to ſell and betray them. He did fo, and they be- 
came an caſy prey to the Romans, 


XXIII. 
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XIIII. Is not that famous precept of Machi- 
avel's, that with an enemy reduced to great ſtraits - 
or difficulties, you ſhould take no middle courſe, 
but that according as you find it moſt for your 
intereſt, ſhould either ruin him totally, or give 
him your hand to extricate him out of his danger; 
punctually conformable to the advice which He- 
rennius gave to his ſon Poncius, who was general 
of the Samnites? When this general had ſhut up 
the Roman army within tne Caudine Forks, he fent 
information of it to his father, and at the ſame 
time deſired to have his advice, reſpecting how 
he ſhould act by them. The old man anſwered; 
that he ſhould generouſly open the paſs, and let 
them go free, without any condition or limitation 
whatever, that might be injurious to, or affect 
either their lives, their liberty, or their honour; 
Poncius, and all the principal people of the 
republic who were with the army, believed, that 
Herennius had not well underſtood or conſidered 
the information that had been ſent him, nor ap- 
prehended, that the whole Roman army were 
entirely at their mercy. They therefore ſent other 
meſſengers or deputies, with inſtructions to inform 
him minutely, of the unhappy ſituation and ſtate 
of the Roman army, whoſe lives, without remedy, 
were at their diſcretion and diſpoſal. To this he 

| anſwered, 
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anſwered, that they ſhould cut all their throats, 
and not ſpare a ſingle man of them. Two anſwers 
ſo diametrically oppoſite, made ſome of them 
ſuſpect, that the old man was not in his right 
ſenſes; but notwithſtanding this ſuſpicion, as 
they had for many years reſpected him as the 
oracle and ſoul of the republic, the major part 
of them began to conjecture, and not without 
reaſon, that there was ſome myſtery contained in 
theſe contradictory replies, which they did not 
comprehend, or were not aware of; and they 
therefore deſired, that he would come to the camp 
and explain himſelf. He came accordingly, and 
told them his ſentiments; which were, that they 
ſnould adopt one or other of the extremes, and 
either gain their affections by an heroic act of 
generoſity, or extirpate them totally, to prevent 
their ever being able to revenge themſelves for 
whatever indignity they ſhould impoſe on them. 
Poncius did not follow the advice of the old man, 
but took a middle way, which was, to ſpare their 
lives, but diſmiſs them with the loſs of their 
honour, by obliging conſuls, officers, and ſoldiers, 
to ſubmit to the ſignal diſgrace of paſſing under 
the yoke. The reſult of this was, what might 
eaſily have been foreſeen and expected, the 
Romans, ſtung with the iguominy they had under- 
gone, could not divert their thoughts from medi- 
tating reyenge, which they after a while deter- 

mined 


1 


mined to take; and breaking through the ſtipu- 
lated conditions, they renewed the war with a 
ſtronger army, and totally routed and oyer-threw 
the Samnites. 


XXIV. We muſt allow, that the determination 
Poncius took was imprudent; but it does not 
follow from thence, that we ſhould approve the 
advice of Herennius; for although the firſt was 
inſecure, the other was cruel in extreme. He 
might have fallen upon other expedients, better 
ſuited and proportioned to the nature of the caſe, 
ſuch as taking hoſtages, and before permitting 
the army to depart, obliging them to deliver into 
their poſſeſſion, certain towns and diſtricts, as 
pledges for the faithful performance of their en- 
gagements ; but the ſuppoſing that the faith of 
ſtipulations or compacts, would have more in- 
fluence upon a vain, proud, warlike people, than 
the indignation conceived for a grols affront offered 
to their honour, was very idle, and very filly con- 
fidence. 


XXV. Neither, as I have already ſaid, do 1 
think there was any ſecurity in the extreme benign 
advice of Herennius; for with the Romans, am- 
bition was more powerful than public faith, or 
the obligations of gratitude, A good teſtimony 
to this truth, was their behaviour to the Numan- 


tians, 
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tians, which was a true ſample of the politics of 
thoſe times. 


S E C T. VII. 


XXVI. I fay of thoſe times, to avoid cenſuring 
the Romans finely z for in Greece alſo, the not 
performing a promife given, or even ſworn to, 
when the obſervance of it claſhed with the intereſt 
of the-ſtate, was fo common, that a ſovereign for 
having done it, was hardly looked upon to have im- 
peached his character as a juſt prince, or an honeſt 
mau. 


XXVII. Ageſflaus, king of Sparta, was one of 
the moſt celebrated princes of antiquity ; and 
athough he was an eminent warrior, placed his 
principal glory in being thought a lover of virtue 
and juſtice. To one who called the ſovereign of 
Perſia the great monarch, he anfwered ſharply, 
he tolo isnat better than me, is not a greater king than 

myſelf. He was exceedingly ſober, patient of 
labour, and ſuch a reſpecter of the Gods, that he 
would not permit even his enemies, who had 
taken refuge in the temples, to be forced from 
their ſanctuary; and was beſides, ſo averſe to dreſs 
and finery, that there was ſcarce a ſoldier in his 
army, more humbly or ſimply cloathed than him- 
ſel; But this faint of Paganiſm, made not the 

| leaſt 
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leaſt ſcruple of violating the public faith, when 
by the violation, he expected to derive ſome ad- 
vantage to the ſtate. By means of one of his 
emiſſarles, he, in profound peace, ſurprized and 
ſeized on the city of Thebesz and although 
in Sparta, the juſtice of the action was ſomewhat 
diſputed, as ſoon as it was ſhewn, that the keep- 
ing the place was of importance to the kingdom, 
they immediately conſented to ſend a garriſon to 
maintain the citadel. In his expedition to Egypt, he 
abandoned king Taco, in whoſe pay and ſervice 
he and his Lacedemonian troops were engaged, 
and joined the rebel Nectanebus, without making 
any other excuſe for this treachery, than that he 
found it for the intereſt of his country. 


XXVIIL Ariſtides, the Cato of the Athenians, 
who by way of eminence they called the Juſt, 
having cauſed his country to {wear to a certain 
thing, and having in the name of it ſworn to it 
himſelf likewiſe, perſuaded them afterwards to 
violate the oath, becauſe the obſervance of it 
would be productive of ſome inconvenience to 
them. Plutarch, who cites Theophraſtus as his 
author, adds, that to ſerve his country, he did 
many iniquitous things. Such were the juſt 
men of Greece, and ſuch was their policy. 


SECT, 
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S E C T. VII. 


XXIX. I well know, that in the opinion of 
many people, this political money is current in 
our times, and that it is frequently ſaid, the 
words and promiſes of thoſe who have the ſu- 
preme management of affairs, ſnould not remain 
in force for any longer time than they are found not 
to claſh with the intereſts of the ſtate. I have 
read of an Italian prince, who, when he was 
negotiating a peace with a powerful monarch, re- 
queſted among other conditions, the reſtitution 
of a large part of his territories, which had been 
taken from him during the war, to which requeſt, 
the ambaſſador of the monarch anſwered, what 


reliance can the king my maſter place on the fidelity 


of your highneſs, in caſe he gives you all you aſk ? 
to which the king replied—Afſure him, that I 
will pledge my word to him to fulfil my engage. 
ments, not in quality of a ſovereign, for in that 
capacity, whenever favourable opportunities offer, 
it behoves me to ſacrifice every thing to my gran- 
deur, and the intereſts of my ſtate; but as a 
gentleman, and a man of honour, 


XXX. But after all, this aſſurance contains in 
it a large portion of hyperbole; for I firmly be- 
lieve, the majority of the princes af this day, are 

| E ſeru- 
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ſerupulous about breaking the treaties they have 
entered into; although it be true, that at every 
turn, you will hear them reciprocally accuſing each 
other of being the infringers of them. But it 
ſeldom happens, that either of the parties can fo 
Clearly make out the juſtice of his cauſe, as not 
to leave room for a difference of opinion on the 
ſubjet, Thus they both go upon probabilities, 
and alſo upon the ſtrength of probabilities, accuſe 
each other. If either of them happens to be a 
perſon of ſo enlarged a conſcience, as knowingly, 
and without ſcruple, to trample on all the obli- 
gations of equity, juſtice, and public faith, he 
endeavours notwithitanding to ſave appearances, 
and to ſeek ſome ſpecious pretence for his beha- 
viour. This ſhews, that he is aſhamed of what 
he does, and would gladly hide the odium of his 
actions for fear of being pointed at, which would 
not happen, if breaking their words was ſo com- 
mon among -princes, and fo little ſcrupled by 
them, as ſome would perſuade us. 


XXXI. l know very well, that an anonymous 
French author, aſſerted a few years ago, that Don 
Ferdinand the Catholic, being told that Louis 
the twelfth of France complained he had twice 
deceived him, replied, By the Lord! the French 


man lies, for it was not twice, but tem times that I 
Q deceived 


\ 
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deceived him. If ſuch a thing ever happened, we. 
may ſuppoſe, that our Don Ferdinand prided 
himſelf in perfidy. But theſe are mere goſſips 
tales, and ſuch as prudent people pay no regard 
to. I ſuppoſe, that before this joke or tale, could 
arrive at the cars of the French man who wrote it, 
from the mouth of Don Ferdinand, it muſt neceſ- 
farily paſs through the mouths of a hundred dif- 
ferent people ; and we may conclude, that out of 
that hundred, at leaſt ninety of them were more 
capable of framing it, than Don Ferdinand was 
of uttering it. 


XXXII. But admitting this was true, all that 
can be inferred from it is, that among a great 
number of princes of our times, here and there 
one of them, has without ſhame or bluſhing, prac- 
tiſed lying and deceit in the affairs of ſtate ; 
whereas among the antients, this was very frequent 
and common ; for all, or nearly all of them, ſeem 
to have had ſtamped on their hearts, that ſentence. 


of Chorebus : Dolus, an virtus, quis in heſte re- 
quirat? or ſome other like it. 


aer m. 


XXXIII. But our ſurprize will cetſe at their 
acting in this manner, when we reflect, that that 
* philoſopher and oracle of antiquity, the di- 


vine 
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vine Plato, by his doctrine, taught, that it was 
lawful for thoſe who had the management of pub- 
lic affairs, to lye, whenever it could be of uſe to 
the intereſts of the ſtate. Hitur rempublicam ad- 
miniſtrantibus præcipue, ſi quibus aliis, mentiri licet, 
vel hoſtium, vel civium, cauſa ad communem civitatis 
utilitatem. Reliquis autem d mendacio ab/tinendum 
eſt (lib. III. de Repub.). If the princes of anti- 
quity had ſo able a maſter, and one of ſo great 
authority, what loſs could they be at for want of 


2 Machiavel? 


XXXIV. It is true, that Plato only allowed 
lying to be lawful, in caſes where it might be 
conducive to advance the public good; Machiayel 
adviſes it, whenever it can be uſeful to ſerve the 
particular intereſts of a tyrant. Thus Plato was a 
bad moraliſt, and Machiavel a bad man But 
this difference in the character of rhe maſters, does 
not prevent tyrants from making the ſame uſe of 
the doctrine of Plato, for the purpoſe of ſerving 
their particular conveniencies, that diſintereſted 
princes may do for the good of the public, be- 
cauſe a tyrant, always endeavours to make the 
people believe, that every thing he does to ad- 
yance his own grandeur, is tranſacted with a view 
of promoting their intereſt ; and if at any time he 
is detected in a lye, he will pretend that he lyed 
for the public good, and quote the doctrine of 

Q 2 Plato 
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Plato to juſtiſy his conduct; but in caſe this doc- 
trine of Plato's ſhould appear too limited or con- 
fined for tyrants, as in truth it is, they may be 
ſupplicd with a much more copious and enlarged 
ſyſtem, in the writings of Plato's diſciple Ariſtotle. 


XXXV. I don't mean to ſay, that Ariſtotle 
was an abettor of perverſe policy, or that he wrote 
with a deſign of inſtructing tyrants in the me- 
thods by which they might make themſelves ab- 
ſolute, and ſupport themſelves by tyrannic rule, 
but only mean to declare, that in the fifth book 
of his Politics, cap. 11. he did it without intend- 
ing it, or without being aware that he was doing 


it. In this chapter, which is a pretty long one, 


not only thoſe two famous maxims, aderint dum 
metuant, Divide ut imperes, are exactly pointed 
out and applied; but all, or very near all the 


others, which are publiſhed by the Florentine 


author, in his book intitled II Principe, are to 
be found in this chapter of Ariſtotle's. I have 
never ſeen Machiavel's book, but only the capital 
maxims of it, as they. are cited by other authors; 
but hear Hermanus Cooringius, who has read 
both that and Ariſtotle. He ſays, Nicholas Ma- 
chiavel, that trumpeter of political arts, cannot, 
nor does not, teach his prince any arcana or ſe- 
crers, for promoting or maintaining tyrannic do- 
minion, which many hundred years before, had 
not been taught by Ariſtotle in his fiſth book of 

Politics; 
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Politics; and it is not improbable, but that cun- 
ning teacher and promoter of wickedneſs, tranſerib- 
ed from Ariſtotle, although he concealed the pla- 
giary, all that he publiſhed in his own book; but 
there is a remakable difference in the application 
the two maſters make of their doctrine, which is, 
that Machiavel adviſes all princes without dif. 
tinction, to purſue and practiſe what he teaches ; 
whereas Ariſtotle declared more juſtly and frank- 
ly, his to be fit and neceſſary for tyrants only. 
(Conring. Introduct. ad Politic. Ariſtotelis, cap. 


III.) 


XXXVI. But let the truth prevail. I ſay the 
ſame of both Ariſtotle and Machiavel, which is, 
that neither of them were the inventors of ſyſtems 
of perverſe policy; for that they copied them, 
from the actions of the kings of Perſia and Egypt; 
from the Archelaus's and Philips's of Macedon; 
from the Phalaris's, the Agathocles's, the Hi- 
rones's, and Dioniſius's of Sicily; from the Pe- 
riandros's, from the Piſiſtratos's, and other politi- 
cal peſts of Greece, 


$58; £5615: 


XXX VII. Nor can I perceive ſuch profundity 
or acuteneſs, in theſe ſo much applauded maxims, 
either of Ariſtotle, or Machiavel, as may render 
it worth the while of a politician of ſpecial perſpi- 
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cuity, to beſtow much time in reading or ſtudying 
them; as a moderate underſtanding, without 
their help, will enable a man to acquire all they 
teach; nor is there any thing neceſſary to carry 
them into execution, but a hardened and a per- 
— heart. 


XXXVII. The maxim, that : a tyrant mult be 
ſupported by making himſelf feared, and not truſt 
to the love of his ſubjects, is as clear as day- light; 
for how can thoſe, whom he is continually oppreſ- 
ſing with a hard flavery, have any love for him ? 
And it follows of courſe, that he muſt treat them 
as he would enemies, and endeavour to keep them 
Poor, as every one knows, that the more you im- 
poveriſh your enemy, the more you deprive him 
of the means of injuring you. 


XXXIX. It is alſo an immediate conſequence 
deducible from the ſame principle, that it will be 
proper for him to put more confidence in ſtrangers, 
than his own ſubjects; for who but a ſtupid per- 
ſon, would cenfide in one, who he knows is fired 
with indignation againſt him? The neceſſity of 
keeping a number of emiſſaries in ſuch a ſituation, 
to inform him of the words and actions of thoſe 
who he ſuſpects are not his friends, would occur 
to every ruſtic, and is what is daily practiſed by 
ruſtics in their way; for if one of theſe ſuſpects 


2 any 
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any man to be his enemy, he is continually ob- 
{ſerving his conduct, watching his motions, and 
as far as he is able, prying into his deſigns. The 
advantages of religious and virtuous appearances, 
to command reſpect, are manifeſt to every young 
girl; and the art of fomenting diſcords, and en- 
couraging oppoſite factions in a ſtate, in order to 
preſerve the balance of power equal between 
them, may be learned from the tumblers and 
rope-dancers, who ſupport themſelves, by keep- 
ing the weights at the oppoſite ends of their poles 
in equilibrio. | 
XL. It was ſaid of Catherine of Medicis, who 
with the niceſt caution, and greateſt vigilance, 
continued to put this contrivance in practice for a 
long time, that ſhe ſtudied Machiavel every day, 
and that ſhe had always his book in her hand, 'or 
elſe laying by her, which occaſioned a fat, rical 
writer to call it the New Teſtament of the queen; 
but perhaps this was ſaid of her, on account of 
her being obliged to have recourſe to the before- 
named arts. But in order to do this, what neceſ- 
ſity was there for her having ſuch a malter at her 
elbow ? The poſture and fituation of affairs, point- 
ed out ſufficiently to a perſon of the abilities 
and penetration of that queen, the utility of diſ- 
penſing ſome favours to the heretics, and by con- 
ciliating their good-will, cauſing their weight to 
ſerve as a counterpoize to the pawer of the ca- 
Q 64 tholics, 
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tholics, of whom ſhe was jealous and apprehen- 
ſive, but always taking care at the ſame time to de- 
clare and proteſs, that in point of faith the was a 
catholic, to prevent the affections of that party 
from being weaned and eſtranged from her. 


XLI. There have not been wanting thoſe, who 
have attributed the ſame policy to Conſtantine the 
Grear, who, at the ſame time that he was favour- 
ing chriſtianity, kept Gentiles in his miniſtry, and 
filled poſts of importance with them. But this we 
ſhould ſuppoſe was an act of neceſſity, becauſe it 
Was incumbent on him to proceed with caution, in 
ſo great and arduous a work, as that of the con- 
verſion of the whole Roman empire. If he had 
endeavoured to beat down Paganiſm at a blow, 
and by open force and violence, he might poſ- 
ſibly never have been able to accompliſh it. 


. XI. 


XLII. I ſay the ſame, of all the other rules or 
practices of tyrannic and deceitful policy. What 
ability or penetration does it require, to invade 
with an armed force, the territories of a neigh- 
bouring prince or republic, and ſurprize ſme of 
the fortified towns of thoſe, who thinking them- 
ſelves ſecure, and relying upon the faith of an 
eſtabliſhed peace, are off their guard, and not 


prepared 


* 
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prepared to reſiſt the attack? To accompliſh this, 
requires nothing more, than for a man to become 
compleatly callous to the fear of God, and to 
have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame of the world. To find 
a plauſible pretence for doing it, is the moſt eaſy 
thing imaginable, for a child of ten years old, is 
never ata loſs for ſuch a one, whenever he is diſ- 
poſed from motives of intereſt, or through fickle- 
neſs, to break a little friendſhip or connexion he 

has engiged in. ; 


XLIII. The barbarous maxim, of getting rid of 
brothers or relations, to remove the moſt dangerous 
apprehenſions of, or incitements to, inſurrections, 
does not require ingenuity to execute it, but cruelty. 
only. We ſee the Ottoman emperors have practiſed 
it in a variety of ways; ſome have taken away the 
lives of their brothers and relations, others have 
deprived them of ſight, and others of liberty, by 
ſhutting them up in cloſe confinement, They 
were all equally apprized of the importance of 
preventing the danger, but they were not all 
equally fierce and cruel. Thus in proportion to 
the degrees of their barbarity, or their fears, their 
rigour in the practice of the maxim, was greater or 
leſs. Mahomed the third, when he mounted the 
throne, not ſatisfied with putting to death his 
whole twenty-one brothers, ordered ten Sultanas 
likewiſe, who were then pregnant, to be thrown 

Into 
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into the ſea and drowned ; whereas others, have 
contented themſelves with confining thoſe who 
were related to them in a priſon, with reaſonable 
accommodations appertaining to it. This great 
difference in their conduct, did not proceed from 
their diſtin& political ideas, but from the diver- 
ſity of their tempers and diſpoſitions. 


XLIV. As we are now treating on this ſubje ct, 
this ſeems a proper occaſion, for taking notice 
of a common error and opinion, which prevails 
among many people with reſpect to the Ottoman 
emperors, Viz. that the bloody maxim of ſacri- 
ficing their own brothers to their ſafety, and their 
poſſeſſing the throne in ſecurity, is peculiar to the 
Ottoman race. This barbarous and atrocious po- 
licy, is much more ancient than the ſtock of Ot- 
toman princes, and was more generally practiſed 
by other royal families than by them. Plutarch, 
ſpeaking of thoſe kings who were the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, and among whom the vaſt conqueſts 
of that hero were divided, ſays, that cruel 
maxim was ſo univerſally adopted by their de- 
ſcendants, that they conſidered it as an invari- 
able political axiom, and as a ſelf-evident firſt 
principle, indiſpenſably neceſſary to be adhered 
to, and which followed of courſe, with as much 
certainty as geometrical poſtulata. Fratrum par- 
ricidia, ut petitiones geometræ ſumunt, fic concede- 

| bantur, 
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bantur, habitanturque, communis quæ dam petitio ad 
ſecuritatem, & Regia. Plutarc. in Demetrio. 


XL V. I don't know whether the ſoil and climate 
of Aſia is not better adapted for the production of 
theſe political monſters, than that of Europe, for 
we have ſeen in all times, the princes of the Aſiatic 
regions, more addicted to purſue tyrannic and cruel 
maxims, than thoſe of Europe. By confining ones 
attention immediately to the preſent times, what 
appears to me is, that the Europeans, who for the 
moſt part have ſome knowledge of Machiavel, 
commonly found their governments upon princi - 
ples of juſtice and moderation ; and that the ori- 
ental people, who don't know that there ever was 
ſach a man as Machiavel in the world, moſt fre- 
quently, practiſe the very ſame perverſe maxims, 
which this maſter of wickedneſs taught; and I 
think the Chineſe are the only orientals who are 
an exception to this general rule. 


S. EL C3 


XLVI. I would not have it underſtood by what 

T have ſaid, that I think the reading of Machiavel 
would not be pernicious; for it would without doubt 
be ſo to many, and eſpecially if their diſpoſitions 
incline them to the ſide of ambition. There have 
been, and ever will be, an infinite number of 
tyrants 
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tyrants, who never heard of, or read Machi- 
avel's book, intitled the Prince; but that book 
may probably haye made tyrants of many, who 
never would haye been ſuch without peruſing it ; 
and it would have the ſame effect in the hands 
of a weak prince, that the month of an evil coun- 


ſellor would have applied to his ear. 


XLII. One of the moſt atrocious and trea- 
cherous acts ever recorded in hiſtory, and one that 
has made the greateſt noiſe in the world, was, 
the unworthy putting to death of the great Pom» 
pey, which was occaſioned intirely, by young Ptole- 
my who was then king of Egypt, having at the 
time it was committed, a Machiavel by his tide, 


in the an of the depraved Theodotus. 


XLVIII. Pompey, after being routed in the 
battle of Pharſalia, and becoming a fugitive from 
Cæſar and his fortune, thought no aſylum could 
be more convenient and ſafe for him, than the 
kingdom of Egypt; becauſe the prince who then 
reigned there, was indebted to him, for the great fa- 
vour of having reinſtated his father on that throne, 
from whence he had been caſt down by his own ſub- 


jcéts. On the confidence of this ſervice, he ſteered 


for Alexandria, and upon entering the port, ſent to 


inform the king of his arrival, and beg that pro- 


tection from bim, which -he had ſo juſt a right to 
f demand. 
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demand. The king ſummoned a council to deli- 


berate on the matter, in which the majority of 


votes, were, for doing what was honourable- and 


right, and gave it as their opinion, that the un- 


fortunate hero ſhould be entertained and pro- 
tected. But Theodotus, who had got the aſcen- 
dency over the young king, and who had more 
influence with him than every body elſe, ſuggeſt- 
ed to him, that he ſhould not only not grant Pom- 
pey his protection, but that he ſhould take ay 
his life alſo. 


- XLIX. But let us hear from Lucan, the reaſons 


of convenience, on which that depraved politician 
grounded his advice for perpetrating ſo horrid and 
atrccious an act of treachery, in order, that by com- 
paring them with thoſe of Machiavel, we may dif- 
cern, whether the principles of the Florentine maſ- 
ter were well underſtood in thoſe times. But it is 
proper to obſerve, that Lucan makes the eunuch 


Photinus the author of the advice, inſtead of 


Theodotus ; whereas other writers don't make 


Photinus the adviſer, but aſſiſted by the general 


Aquilas, the executor of the wickedneſs; and ſome 


others again, attribute to this laſt, a great part, 


if not the whole, of the ſuggeſtion. 


IL. But whether Theodotus, Aquilas, or Photinus, 


was the firſt who ſuggeſted the treacherous eruelty, 
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is not material to the main queſtion. The argu- 
ments uſed with Ptolemy, to incite him to the 
deed, were as follow: That great as his father's . 
obligations were to Pompey, he ought to conſider, 
that he owed more to himſelf than he did to him 

that fortune had declared itſelf in favour of Cæſar, 
and againſt Pompey, and that it would be the 

height of imprudence to take part with that fide, 
to whom fortune was averſe ; that although it was 
true, the affording Pompey an aſylum had the 
appearance of an honeſt action, ſtill, princes ought 

not to attend to what was honeſt, but to what was 
uſeful ; that the monarch, who is deſirous of con- 
fining his operations within the limits of juſtice, 

is more a ſlave of the laws, than a maſter of his 
dominions ; that the ſupreme power is paramount 

to all law, nor can it acknowledge any ſubjection; 

that it was beyond a doubt, the affording Pompey 
protection in his kingdom, would ſoon bring on 
him, the invincible arms of Cæœſar, and the power 
of the whole Roman empire; againſt which at- 
tack, he would be unable to make the lighteſt reſiſt- 
ance; that he already, as far as it was in his power, 

had complied with his obligations to Pompey, by 
wiſhing that he might be victorious ; but now 

that Cæſar had won the day, he ought to attach 
himſelf to the conqueror, and endeayour to court 

his favour, by taking away the life of Pompey ; 
that purſuing the medium, of neither receiving 
| nor 
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nor deſtroying him, would be the worſt reſolution 
they could take, for that by ſuch a determination, 
they would loſe the uſeful without attaining the 
honeſt ; that Cæſar would always look upon him 
as an enemy, who having had it in his power, 
ſhould neglect to deſtroy his rival, altho' all the reſt 
of the world ſhould regard him as ungrateful, 
for refuſing to protect his benefactor. It was alſo 
ſuggeſted, that it would not be difficult to aſſign 
a religious motive for deſtroying Pompey, and to 
cover the cruelty of the action under that pretence; 
for it might be alledged, that he was ſacrificed to 
the goddeſs of Fortune, who had already declared 
herſelf adverſe to the unhappy hero ; that this ſa- 
crifice ſeemed not only to be diftated by religion, 
but juſtice alſo; for that protecting Pompey under 
ſuch circumſtances, in the kingdom of Egypt, 
and in the manner he wiſhed, would infallibly, 
by provoking the indignation of Cæſar, bring on 
it ruin and deſolation, and that he ought therefore 
to be proceeded againſt with fire and ſword, as 
againſt an avowed enemy of the ſtate. 


LI. I aſk now, if Nicholas Machiavel, placed 
at the ear of the king of Egypt in that con- 
juncture, and under the like circumſtances, 
could have ſaid more? Thus there always were 
| Machiavels, and they were always pernicious 
and did miſchief, when concerned in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, not only to the 


people 
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people at large, but moſt commonly to the princes 
themſelves, whoſe exaltation or ſecurity they en- 


deavoured to promote, by the practice and adop- 
tion of impious and cruel maxims. 


LII. I believe, that although all who read the 
relation we have juſt been diſcuſſing, will abomi- 
nate the advice of Theodotus, as baſe, tyrannical, 
violent, inhuman, and atrocious ; there are many of 
thoſe who attend to nothing but temporal conveni- 
ence, will think it ſalutary; but obſerve, that 
inſtead of this, it was extremely hurtful and inju- 
rious. They perpetrated the murder of the great 
Pompey, by adding to the act of cruelty, another 
of treachery, which was coaxing him to come 
aſhore, by an aſſurance, that the king had en- 
gaged his royal word that his life ſhould be ſafe, 
What was the reſult of all this ? That Ptolemy 
obtained the hoped for friendſhip of Cæſar? That 


Theodotus, Aquilas, and Photinus, were reward- 


ed for the great ſervice they had done him, by 
freeing him for ever from the apprehenſion of ſo 
formidable an enemy as Pompey ? No, no- 
thing of this ſort fell out in conſequence of the 
baſe act; but it happened, that in a few 


days after, Ptolemy in a moſt tragical manner, 


loſt his kingdom and his life, and that the three 
authors and executors of the murder of Pompey, 
Theodotus, Aquilas, and Photinus, died miſer- 


ably; which 2 are produced either 
by 
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by impious maxims tending naturally to bring on 
misfortunes, or by the interpoſition of the Su- 
preme Providence, who ſuperintends and watches 
over human affairs, and with an eſpecial deſign, 
fulminates his wrath, on the authors of ſuch 
wickedneſs, in a manner that ſerves to make 
them ſcarecrows to terrify, as well as examples 
to warn others. 
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LIN. I am fully perſuaded, that if the caſe 
on which the council of king Ptolemy deliberated, 
had been referred to the politicians of our Europe, 
and in our age, that not one of them would have 
adviſed the putting to death of Pompey ; but it 
is likely there would have been very few of them 
ſo, generous, - as to recommend the receiving and 
protecting him. In truth, although not only gene- 
rous, but hazardous reſolutions, may be appen. 
dages to the punctilios of princes, and may ſpring 
from that ſource, they are very rarely ſuggeſted to 
them by their counſellors. Thus, if a point of this 
ſort was to be diſcuſſed by the council of a king 
now-a-days, the conſideration of the danger of 
protecting Pompey on the one hand, and the 
ſcandal of ſacrificing him to the reſentment of Cæ- 
ſar on the other, would moſt probably have de- 
termined them to purſue the middle way, of nei- 

ther 
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ther entertaining nor injuring him, and would have 
left to his own election, the choice of another aſy- 
lum, and to his fortune, the good or bad exit 
from his troubles; nor do I doubt, but that in 
the court of Ptolemy there were ſome, and poſh- 
bly the major part of this ppinion. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, it I had been a member of that council, 
I ſhould have given my vote for the moſt benign, 
not only as the moſt honeſt, but the moſt uſeful 
and beneficial reſolve they could have fallen upon; 
and [ even think, it would have had great weight 
with the king, if any one of thoſe who aſſiſted 
at it, had recommended to him the prote&ion of 
Pompey, for the reaſons, ſupported with ſome ſuch 
arguments as follow, which altogether I ſhall call 


A declamation on behalf of Pompey. 


LIV. Whoever tells you, fir, that from an 
apprehenſion of Cæſar, you ſhould deſtroy Pom- 
pey, would perſuade you to fear men more than 
the gods. I will ſuppoſe Cæſar to be ſo unjuſt, 
as to be capable of thanking you for putting Pom- 
pey to death, and of being irritated againſt you 
for not doing it. This fame act of flattery to 
Cæſar, is fo palpable an offence againſt heaven, 
that he who, adviſes you to it, cannot poſſibly en- 
tertain a doubt of its being ſuch ; for if he ſhould 
tell you, that by ſuch a conduct you would con- 
_ to the will of the gods, who have declared 

themſelves 
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themſelves favourable to Cæſar, he would ad- 
vance a ſophiſtry unworthy to be heard in ſo au- 
guſt and folemn an aſſembly; for what delirium 
is it to imagine, that we may continue to oppreſs 
thoſe, who groan under the weight of adverſe 
fortune, upon a pretence, of co-operating with 
the Supreme Providence? According to this mode 
of reaſoning, it would be right to give a ſick man 
poiſon inſtead of medicine, inſtead of binding up 
the ſores of the wounded, to cut and ſtab him 
afreſh, and inſtead of ſuccouring the poor, to 
take from him the little he has. The gods are 
able to make people unhappy, for this is a prero- 
gative annexed to their ſovereign power, which 
they ſometimes exert, by way of exerciſing the 
patience and conſtancy of thoſe they afflict, and 
with a view of affording to others an opportunity of 
manifeſting their clemency, and of adminiſtering to 
the misfortunes of the diſtreſſed. Thus he who 
lends a compaſſionate hand to aſſiſt thoſe whom 
the gads have thought fit to make unhappy, does 
not counteract their diſpenſations, but rather 
ſhews a compliance with, and an obedience to, 
the immutable principles of their laws. 


LV. To infinuate to you, in order to make 
Pompey a delinquent, that by ſeeking an aſylum 
here, he ſought the ruin of your kingdom, 
amounts to the ſame thing, as ſaying he meditates 

R 2 burning 
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burning the temple, who from the fury of bis 
enemies, takes refuge at the altars of it. Pompey 
does not pretend to compel, but only intreats 
you; neither in his intreaty, does he point out the 
bounds to which you ſhould extend your protec- 
tion to him; uor although he ſhould point them 
out, could any conſequences be deduced from 
thence to your diſadvantage ; for that can't take 
away from you, neither now, nor at any time after 
he ſhall have put himſelf into your hands, the 
right of deliberating upon, and after a uſt eſtima- 
tion of your power, your obligation, and your 
riſk, determining to act by him, as the urgency 
of your affairs may make it neceſſary. Further- 
more, if you reflet, you will find that he has a 
right to demand your protection, although it may 
be dangerous for you to afford it him. You owe 
to him the ſceptre you now ſway, which he re- 
ſtored to your father ; nor is the probable hazard 
of the ſame crown, which was certainly reſtored 
ta you, an adequate recompence to the man who 
reſtored 1 it. 


LI. Having hitherto endeavoured to ſhew, 
that it would be juſt and right to protec Pompey; 
my next argument ſhall be to prove, that it 
would be convenient and advantageous alſo, al- 
though I am very well aware, that in the eyes 

. of 


on” 
of an ordinary politician, this will appear an ex- 
travagant paradox, 


LVII I ſhall begin with aſking, what opinion 
ought we to entertain of Cæſar, to think that he 


would look with benign eyes, and a grateful heart, 
on a horrible act of perſidy, although it way,com-, 


mitted to diſincumber him of that enemy, who 
has already diſputed, and may perhaps contend 
again with him for the empire? It ſeems to mes 
far, that this is the light in which it is laboured to 
repreſent Cæſar to you; but if he truly is not 
ſuch a ſort of man, the treachery which Theo- 
dotus propoſes to you, will be very uſeleſs ; but 
I will add, that although he is that fort of man, 
you will not avoid, but rather augment the dan» 


ger of loſing your crown, by being guilty of it. 


If Cæſar is blinded by the paſſion of ambition to 


ſuch an extreme degree, that it would excite him, 
for the ſake of gratifying it, to trample every ſort 
of duty and obligation under foot; this vile piece 
of ſervice, will not exempt or protect you from his 
deſpoiling you of your kingdom; his ambition, 


Sb. — 


if this is his only idol, will prompt him to extend 


his dominion by all poſſible ways and means, 
whether juſt or unjuſt; and the opulent kingdom 
of Egypt, is not ſo contemptible an acquiſiti- 
on, that an ambitious man will forbear to ſeize 
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it, for the ſake of rewarding a perfidious one with 
its poſſeſſion. 


LVIII. The worſt is, that by following the 
advice of Theodotus, you will furniſh Cæſar with 
a ſpecious pretence for uſurping your kingdom; 
and therefore I ſay, that ſo far from avoiding the 
danger of loſing it, by adopting his plan, you 
would increaſe; the riſk, That Cæſar is very ſa- 
gacious and penetrating, -is well known to all the 
world; and although' he might be glad to hear 
that Pompey was put to death, after the deed 
Was executed, he would affect to lament it. He, 
in appearance at leaſt, would deteſt the treachery 
of receiving Pompey into Egypt, under a promiſe 
of ſecurity upon the royal word, for the purpoſe 
of taking away his life. From this equi vocal or 
critical ſtate of Cæſar's mind, there might be but 
- a ſhort tranſition to his taking the reſolution of 
depriving you of your crown, and perhaps your 
life alſo. He might do it for the ſake of grati- 
fying his ambition, and endeavouring to perſuade 
the world, that he was actuated by no other mo- 
tive than that of puniſhing the treacherous mur- 
derer of Pompey; and although he might foreſee, 
the Romans would never believe that this was his 
motive; he well knows they would applaud the 
action, as they idolized Pompey while living, and 
way adore his 4 when dead. Other na- 

tions, 
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tions, who on account of their being leſs pene- 
trating, may not ſee into the artful policy of Cæ- 
_ far, will only contemplate in your ruin, a pu- 
niſhment correſpondent to your crime, and will 
admire the heroic juſtice of Cæſar, who chaſtiſed 
the wicked act, although the commiſſion of it was 
never ſo convenient to him. Confider, ſir, whether 
Cæſar will loſe fo fine an opportunity of flatter- 
ing the Roman people, of. recommending himſelf 
to the world for a juſt man, and of adding to the 
Imperial crown he is fabricating, the precious - 
gem of this kingdom. 


LIX.. We know that Cœſar, in all his actions 
and deſigns, has propoſed to himſelf Alexander 
of Macedon as the only example he would with 
to imitate. We are informed, that having in a 
- temple of Spain, ſeen a ſtatue of that hero, it 
raiſed in his imagination a contemplation of his 
glory, and cauſed him to ſhed tears of envy. 
Attend now, ſir, to what I am about to fay to 
you. Immediately after Darius was defeated by 
Alexander in the battle of Arabella, that un- 
happy king, who was become a fugitive from the 
conqueror, was treacherouſly murdered by Beſſus 
the governor of Bactria, who thought by putting 
him to death, that. he ſhould gain the favour of 
Alexander, But what followed? Why, that 
Alexander cauſed him to be arreſted, and torn to 
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pieces by his own immediate order as ſome tell us, 
or as others ſay, delivered him to Oxathres the bro- 
ther of Darius, to be dealt with as he thought pro- 
per. Conſider, fir, how great an affinity there is be- 
tween the battles of Arabella and Pharſalia, be- 
tween the fortunes of Pompey «and Darius, and 
between the genius and tempers of Cæſar and 
Alexander. How much is it to be dreaded, that 
if you act by Pompey, as Beſſus did by Darius, 
that Cæſar will do by you, as Alexander did by 
Beſſus? He will find himſelf preciſely in the 
ſame circumſtances of Alexander, and will, with- 
out doubt, be ſtrangely flattered with the idea of 
imitating him, and eſpecially in an action, which 
he knows was applauded by all the world. We 
find ourſelves alſo in the city of Alexandria, 
which was founded by, and took its name from, 
Alexander; and even this circumſtance, may con- 
tribute to augment your danger, becauſe, if ever 
he ſhould think fir to viſit this city, it would, re- 
vive in his imagination the idea of its founder. 


LX. I very well know, that although Cæſar 
ſhould be the man we have hitherto ſuppoſed 
him, ſtill the protection of Pompey is not free 
from danger. The Roman legions, in ſearch of 
this illuſtrious fugitive, will naturally preſent 
themſelves to our imagination, deſtroying with 
warlike fury, the country that harbours him. 
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But if in whatever courſe we purſue, we muſt 
unavoidably encounter rocks and quickſands, 
what does human prudence dictate in ſuch a caſe ? 
Why, that we ſhould do. what's right and juſt, 
and leave: the event to the diſpoſal of the gods. 
It is beyond. a doubt, that the power of Cæſar is 
great; but his fortune is no leſs dependant'on 
heaven than ours, and the ray of Jupiter pays no 
more reſpect to the proud palace, than to the 
humble cabin. Thus thoſe ro whom heaven is 
molt propitious, are likely to be moſt ſucceſsful. 


LXI. Nor need we depend ſolely for our ſe- 
ſurity on the ſpecial providence of the gods, as 
we have reſources in the ordinary courſe of hu- 
man events, and in the common influence of ſe- 
cond cauſes. Cæſar is yet at a great diſtance, 
and as he will have much to ſettle both in Italy 
and Greece, in order to ſecure the fruits of his 
late victory, it will be probably ſome time before 
he will find himſelf at leiſure ro viſit Egypt. 
During that interval, we may be employed in 
modeling and diſciplining our troops; they are 
not few in number, and we may add new recruits 
to them; and to make the Egyptian troops equal 
to the beſt in the world, nothing more is neceſ- 
ſary, than that they ſhould be properly trained, 
and commanded by a good general ; becauſe when 
we had ſuch a one in the perſon of our famous 
YT RC Seſoſtris, 
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Seſoſtris, they conquered and triumphed over the 
priucipal regions of Alia, as the ruins of the co- 
lumns that prince erected, and which time has 
tbrown down, teſtify, Nobody diſputes Pom- 
pey's being, if not the greateſt ſoldier in the 
world, at leaſt equal to the greateſt. His victo- 
ries have acquired him the epithet of great, which 
is a title Cæſar never attained. We have then in 
him, the general we want; nor ought his reputa- 
tion to be leflened by the victory Cæſar lately ob- 
tained over him; for beſides his commanding a 
motley army, collected from, and compoſed of vari. 
ous nations, he was but little or ill obeyed in that 
war; and this is an evil, for which we have a 
remedy in our own power, by committing the 
whole military government to the diſcretion and 
direction of Pompey. If he finds himfelf not in 
2 condition or fituation to attack with a proſpect 
of victory, he will ſtand on the defenfive, and 
preferve his troops, which is the conduct he wiſh- 
ed to have purſued in Greece. We may alſo hope 
for many advantages from time; in the interval 
of our recels, ſuccours may arrive to Pompey 
from all the world; for the whole Roman empire, 
except the troops immediately in his pay, are ene- 
mies to Cæſar; and although we ſhould not be 
able to aſſemble an army, capable of reſiſting 
Cæſar, his ſucceſs will not be quite certain. The 
whole Roman republic which commands the 
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world, groans with affliction, under the intoler- 
able ſenſation, occaſioned by the ſuppreſſion of 
their liberty; and it would be very extraordinary, 
if among the millions of people of which it is 
compoſed, there ſhould not be found ſome one deſ- 
perate enough, to ſacrifice his own life, for the ſake 
of redeeming his country. Every man who ar- 
Tives at deſpiſing, or ſetting no value on his own 
life, may have that of Cæſar in his power; for 
one concealed poignard, or one diſguiſed doſe of 
poiſon adminiſtered at his table, would be more 
dangerous and fatal to him, than fifty thouſand 
lances in the open field. The inſtances of Ro- 
mans, who have offered themſelves voluntary 
victims to the idol of fame, or the good of their 
country, are numerous; and perhaps Cæſar at 
this time, has ſome one near his perſon, waiting 
for an amm to repeat the ſame ſacrifice. 


LXII. There remains to us alſo another crutch 
of hope whereon to reſt, that is, the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of our climate. The air of Egypt, 
which is very unſalutary to the natives, is much 
more ſo to ſtrangers. The ſoldiers of Cæſar were 
born under, and have ſerved in climates, which 
were very different from ours. How natural then 
is it to ſuppoſe, that by being detained ſome time 
in this country, the viſitation of an epidemical diſ- 


order, may either demoliſh or incapacitate them. 
LXIII. 
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LXIII. If by all, or any of theſe means, which 
are very probable ones, you ſhould be enabled to 
protect and preſerve Pompey, you would make 
yourſelf, fir, the moſt glorious prince in the 
world. The Romans would adore you, as the 
vindicator and defender of their liberty, and 
would look upon this kingdom, as the only tem- 
ple which has afforded ſanctuary to, and pre- 
ſer ved their idol. Other nations will applaud 
your generous gratitude, and ſeeing how faith- 
fully you have behaved to your benefactor, there 
is no prince whatever, who won't be ready and de- 
ſirous to render you his ſervices. What you may 
expect from Pompey, is not in my power to ex- 
preſs, nor in my imagination to conceive. | 


LXIV. But admitting, fir, that theſe well 
founded hopes ſhould be fruſtrated, and that 
heaven ſhould continue to proſper the arms of 
Ceſar, that fortune ſhould regulate the motions 

of its inconſtant wheel, ſo as that it ſhall always 
turn in his fayour; that we ſhould ſee the Roman 
legions batter down the walls of Alexandria, and 
afterwards be witneſſes to the demolition of thoſe 
of Memphis, and behold all the other cities of 
Lower Egypt in danger of being deſtroyed ; and 
that in conſequence of this, we find ourſel ves under 


an abJojute neceſſity of capitulating with Cæſar; 
which 


N 
which is the greateſt difficulty and diſtreſs, to 
which we can be driven by fortune; but pleaſe 
to obſerve, ſir, that although you ſhould be re- 
duced to this neceſſity, you would even then find 
your affairs in a better ſtate, than there is any 
probability of your finding them, provided you fol- 
low the advice that has been given you by Theodo- 
tus. Czſar would require you to deliver up Pom- 
pey, and it is moſt likely would offer you in return, 
the reſtitution of all he has conquered; for the 
whole country that is inundated by the Nile, is 
of little value to him, compared to the poſſeſſion 
of a perſon, who by a thouſand accidents, might 
have it in his power to overturn his whole em- 
pire. You might then make this exchange, and 
remain maſter of your kingdom, and might juſ- 
tify yourſelf to all the world, by pleading the 
hard law of neceſſity as an excuſe for what you 
did. But what infatuation, what madneſs would 
it be, fir, for you to perſuade yourſelf, that it 
would be right at this time to put Pompey trea- 
cherouſly to death, without more advantage to 
yourſelf, than what you might obtain hereafter, 
by delivering him up without infamy ? I have ſaid 
without more advantage, and I ought to add to it 
with greater danger. If you commit fo baſe an 
action, it is probable that Cæſar, either from 
motives of virtue, or excited to it by hypocriſy, 
will puniſh you ſeverely. If you think him gene: 


rous, 
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rous, you muſt conclude that he will be extreme: 
ly irritated againſt you, both for your cruelty, 
and your ingratitude, and becauſe you offered 
him a provoking indignity, by ſuppoſing him 
capable of accepting a treachery for a compli- 
ment ; and becauſe alſo, you deprived him of a 
precious opportunity, of manifeſting his clemency 
to Pompey in diſtreſs. If you conſider him only 
as an ambitious and profound politician, you may 


ſuppoſe he will act the ſame part from motives of 


diſſimulation, that he would have acted from mo- 
tives of generoſity, and to gain credit with the 
world, would treat you as a delinquent. You 
will have none of this to apprehend, when forced 
to it by neceſlity, you find yourſelf obliged to 
deliver up Pompey, becauſe in this laſt caſe, the. 
reaſons for treating you in the manner we have 
Juſt been deſcribing will not exiſt, and becauſe 
alſo, it was never known, that Cæſar failed to pre- 
ſerve che faith of his engagements, or that he 
treated with cruelty, thoſe he had vanquiſhed, 


LXV. Nor ſhould we omit, that Cæſar's good 
opinion of your perſonal conduct ro Pompey, may 
cooperate with his virtue, and have an influence 
on his policy. Cæſar is not ignorant, that you 
have always been well affected to Pompey and 
his cauſe, and when Cæſar finds Pompey has pe- 


riſhed by your hands, he will readily conclude, 
that 
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that you would have dealt the ſame treatment to 
him, and with a better will, provided the victor 
had been the vanquiſhed. Conſider now, What 
ſort of an opinion Cæſar muſt entertain of you, 
when he reflects, that your not committing the 
ſame treachery by him, is owing to his fortune, 
and not your good-will, but that in ſpite of your 
malevolent diſpoſition, his fortune has inſured his 
ſafety. 


LXVI. The arguments, fir, with which J have 
proved, that without attending to the juſtice of 
the caſe, it was mere for your intereſt to protect 
than to deſtroy Pompey, will ſerve to prove, that 
it will be more beneficial to you to entertain him, 
than to ſend him away. The ſending him away, 
will not oblige Cæſar, and will offend Pompey, 
and will alſo make you appear ungrateful in the 
eyes of the whole world. Pompey driven from 
this coaſt, will become a wanderer by ſea and by” 
land, in ſearch of ſome ſafe hole or corner, 
wherein to hide himſelf, till the deſperation of 
one, or the conſpiracy of many, ſhall deprive ' 
Cæſar of his life; and in all probability, it will 
not be long, before this contingent happens. If 
this event ſhould fall out, Pompey would then be 
maſter in much greater ſecurity than he ever was, 
of all that Cæſar at preſent enjoys. Conlider now, 


if ibis ſhould ever be the caſe, what you 8 
re 
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have reaſon to expect from his hands for driving 
him out of your kingdom, after he had fixed the 
crown on the head of your father. Cæſar while 
he rules, as he is not ignorant that you are diſ- 
affected to him, will always conſider you as an 
enemy, who only wants power or reſolution to 
act openly as ſuch. The ſervice of your abandon- 
ing Pompey, will not oblige him, and will de- 
baſe you, for he can't fail to ſee clearly, that 
you did it through fear. His diſlike to you will 
continue, and you will add to it, his contempt. 


and diſeſteem. 


| LXVIL Further, if you receive and entertain Pom- 
pey benignly, you may in conſequence of doing it, 
give yourſelf credit to a certain amount, for having 
both Pompey and Cæſar in ſome degree under your 
influence: Pompey in virtue of having him within 
your dominions, and Cæſar, becauſe he would be 
diſpoſed to grant you very advantageous conditions, 
to prevail on you to deliver Pompey up. But I 
would not have it underſtood, that I mean to 
recommend this, as what you ought to do; for 
my opinion is, that you ſhould abſolutely riſk 
every thing to preſerve Pompey, becauſe you 
owe every thing to him. This is what true vir- 
tue dictates; but the predicament we are in at 
preſent, is that of conſulting and conſidering the 


reaſons of ſtate and policy, tor receiving Pompey 
with 
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with a determination of defending him, and at 
the ſame time not to extend that defence fo far as 
to endanger the loſs of your kingdom. lr is true, 
this would not be doing enough to entitle you to 
the applauſe of the world as a generous' man 
but it would be ſufficient to prevent your being 
condemned as an unjuſt one. You would fave 
your honour, and not negle& your intereſt ; and 
the judgment of heaven, with reſpect to ſuch a 
conduct, would coincide with that of the world. 
Pompey would find himſelf under great obliga- 
tions to you. Cæſar might perhaps be irritated 
againſt you; but theſe emotions of his anger, 
would ſoon give way to his own convenience, 
and even to yours. If the gods, as they are able 
to do, ſhould proſper our arms under the com- 
mand of Pompey, all the world will reſpect your 
perſon, your virtue, and your power; and in 
ſpite of all Cæſar can do, after you have fuſtained 
all theſe loſſes, which will be ſufficient to excuſe 
vpvour conduct in the eye of the world, you will at 
laſt, by delivering up Pompey, be able to repair 
all your damage. 


LXVIII. This ſpeech appeared to me proper 
to introduce here, not only for the entertainment 
of the reader, but for his benefit and caution 
alſo; for having in this diſcourſe ſet forth ſo 
mn maxims and examples of tyrannic policy, [ 
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was apprehenſive, that ſome people of weak un- 
derſtandings, might perſuade themſelves it would 
be convenient and uſeful to practiſe them, if I did 
not at the ſame time, together with the poiſon, ad- 
miniſter the antidote, and ſhew by ſuch an exam- 
ple, that the violent expedients which Machiavelia- 
niſm propoſes as convenient, are in general hurt- 
ful and pernicious, or at leaſt inſecure and not to - 
be relied on, and that in the very caſes in which 
they are repreſented to be neceſſary, there are 
others that might be hit upon, which would an- 
ſwer the purpoſe much better, and which would 
admit of reconciling the uſeful with the honeſt, 
provided there is an upright will to adopt them, 
and a clear underſtanding to ſearch out and apply 
them; ſo that what they call refined policy, is 
nothing more than a political droſs or ſcum, and 
the production of groſs geniuſes, who don't ſearch 
deeper than the ſuperficies of things. The Ma- 
chiavelians, ſeldom attend to more than the imme- 
diate effect of the blow their malice meditates, 
without reflecting, that the political machine is 
many times diſpoſed to move in ſuch a variety of. 
directions, that it often runs back on, and cruſhes 
him who firſt ſet it in motion. I have ſaid be- 
fore, and I repeat it again, that the inſtances of. 
perverſe politicians who have been happy for any 
length of time, are very few, and that thoſe few, 
have ſeldom been bleſſed with more than a tranſient 
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ray of the ſplendor of fortune, but have been al- 
moſt all ſhipwrecked by a ſudden change of the 
wind, when they thought themſelves ſailing on with 
a favourable gale, and in the moſt proſperous man- 
ner. What infatuation then is it, to purſue a 
courſe, where all the rocks in the track of it, are 
ſtained with the blood of unbappy ſufferers? Or 
who, with any reaſonable expectation of ſucceſs, 
can hope to make his fortune, by following and 
adopting the maxims of Machiavel, knowing the 
author of them lived poor and deſpiſed, and died 
miſerable and abhorred ? Perhaps this impious po- 
litician, may be not improperly compared to the 
unhappy Phlegyas deſcribed by Virgil, who was 
not undeceived, till his being convinced of the de- 
luſion he had been under could be of no ſervice to 
him, and who with bitter expreſſions of lamenta- 
tion, and in a hideous tone of voice, proclaimed 
the error of his deteſtable maxims, to the whole 
miſerable group of the damned : 
Phlegyaſque miſerrimus omnes 
Admonet, & magna teſtatur voce per umbras : 
Diſcite juſtitiam, moniti, & non temnere Divos, 
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